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Who  are  those  guys? 

After  9/11 , flood  of  background-check  requests  swamps  police 


Private  security  firms  and  public-sector 
agencies  that  provide  background  checks  are 
speaking  nearly  as  one  in  using  the  word 
"swamped”  to  describe  the  tremendous  surge  m 
demand  by  companies  for  information  about 
potential  employees  in  the  wake  of  last 
September’s  terrorist  attacks. 

"People  have  Sept.  1 1 on  their  minds."  said 
Joe  Lopez,  operations  manager  for  Intenex 
Barrier  & Booth  Inc.,  one  of  the  700  firms  that  - 
participated  in  the  American  Society  for  Indusuial 
Security's  (ASIS)  annual  Seminar  & Exhibit  in 
October.  "It's  changed  their  thought  processes. 
Where  last  year  they  would  put  off  buying  a 
security  system,  they’re  willing  to  spend  a few 
extra  bucks  if  they  can  improve  Uie  safety  of  their 
facility." 

TTie  strikes  at  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the 
Pentagon  have  precipitated  a boom  time  for  the 
$100-billion  security  industry.  Around  the 
country,  firms  that  provide  background  checks 
have  reported  increases  m business  of  up  to  100 
percent  over  the  past  few  months.  And  not  only 
are  firms  asking  for  criminal  histories  on  job 
seekers,  they  ore  also  paying  for  more  extensive 
ones  on  existing  employees. 

"You  are  beginning  to  see  an  increase  in  all 
kinds  of  services  even  remotely  related  to 


security."  said  Bob  Disney,  a corporate  security 
expert  who  heads  the  ASIS  council  on  global 
terrorism.  "Things  like  bomb-sniffing  dogs, 
upgrades  m access  control  — and  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  employees.” 

Shortly  after  the  attacks,  the  Port  of  Anchor- 
age implemented  tighter  security  measures  for  all 
commercial  and  private  vehicles.  Drivers  must 
present  sdendficaiion  and  pass  through  a 
checkpoint  and  search.  Individuals  entering  the 
port  must  have  a "confirmed  sponsor,”  and 
bicycle  and  foot  traffic  are  no  longer  allowed. 

Ron  One,  general  manager  of  Purcell  Services, 
a subsidiary  of  NANA  Management  Services 
which  provides  security  around  Alaska,  noted  the 
increased  sensitivity  of  businesses.  A former  state 
public  safety  commissioner  and  veteran  Anchor- 
age police  officer.  Otte  said  that  be  had  never  seen 
a more  heightened  level  of  concern  for  security  in 
Alaska,  The  current  climate,  he  told  The  Associ- 
ated Press,  will  last  “years  to  come.” 

The  number  of  background  checks  done  by 
Purcell  has  doubled  in  the  past  four  months,  said 
Duane  Udlaod,  the  firm's  security  manager  and  a 
former  Anchorage  police  chief.  “We  started  doing 
more  checks  for  different  companies  than  we 
were  doing.  For  instance,  we  do  them  for  British 
Petroleum  here  in  Alaska;  they  asked  us  to  do 


more  beyond  what  we  nonnally  do  for  them,”  he 
told  Law  Enforcement  News 

Businesses  also  wanted  to  moke  sure,  Udland 
said,  (hot  the  security  personnel  Purcell  was 
providing  had  been  properly  screened.  "Obvi- 
ously. Sept.  1 1 triggered  a lot  of  thinking  iliat 
wasn't  going  on  before,”  he  said. 

For  Purcell  and  other  companies  in  the  region, 
including  Guardian  Security  Systems,  and  Doyon 
Universal  Services,  opponumties  abound.  Said 
Mark  Huber,  vice  president  for  Doyon;  "We're 
looking  at  expanding  our  work  force  by  between 
15  and  30  percent.” 

Ken  Goodnight,  the  current  president  of  ASIS, 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  the  society  has 
always  suggested  to  clients  that  they  need  to  do 
thorough  checks  on  both  employees  and  vendors 
as  a “smarr  way  to  do  business.”  While  compa- 
nies were  reluctant  to  pay  for  services  that  could 
cost  anywhere  from  $100  for  a cursory  check  to 
os  much  os  $5,000,  Sept.  1 1 has  “gotten  a lot  of 
people's  attenbon."  How  long  that  lasts  remains 
to  be  seen,  however,  said  Goodnight. 

At  die  Comforce  Corp.,  a staffing  company  in 
Woodbury,  N.Y.,  background  checks  on  all 
infonnabon  technology  employees  with  jobs  in 
Internet  security  and  networking  support  systems 
CoDlioued  on  Page  10 


Ending  a downward  trend,  DWI  deaths 
rise,  prompting  questions  of  “why?” 


Is  it  an  anomaly,  the  result  of  public 
complacency,  or  (he  unintended  conse- 
quence of  new  racial-profiling  proto- 
cols? Tlie  4-perccnt  increase  in  2000 
of  alcohol-related  traffic  faialibes — the 
fir^t  nse  m 1 3 years  — has  law  enforce- 
ment. government  agencies  and  anti- 
drunk  driving  advocates  scratching 
their  heads. 

According  to  the  Nabonal  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  overall 
highway  deaths  rose  from  41.717  m 
1999  to  41,812  the  following  year 
Forty  percent  of  those,  or  16.653,  in- 
volved alcohol,  as  compared  to  38  per- 
cent. or  15,976.  in  1999.  Dnnking  was 
believed  by  NHTSA  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  8 percent  of  all  crashes,  fatal 


or  otherwise,  in  2000. 

“It's  a blip,  basically.”  said  Liz 
Neblett,  a spokeswoman  for  the  agency 
"We're  hoping  it  goes  right  back 
down." 

Some  3 1 percent  of  all  traffic  fatali- 
ties in  2000  occurred  m crashes  in 
which  at  least  one  driver  or  non-occu- 
pant, such  as  a pedestnan  or  bicyclist, 
had  a blood-alcohol  level  of  .10  or 
more,  according  to  NHTSA.  Of  the 
12,892  people  killed  in  such  accidents, 
69  percent  were  intoxicated  themselves, 
with  the  remaining  31  percent  of  pas- 
sengers. drivers  or  others,  sober. 

The  highest  intoxication  rates  in  fa- 
tal crashes  that  year.  27  percent,  were 
found  among  drivers  2 1 to  24  years  old. 


followed  by  motorists  aged  25  to  34.  at 
24  percent.  Almo.st  one-third  of  all  pe- 
destrians 16  or  older  killed  in  crashes 
m 2000  were  drunk.  Nearly  half  of 
those,  49  percent,  were  between  the 
ages  of  25  to  34.  according  to  NHTSA. 

In  38  |)crcent  of  all  fatal  crashes  in 
2000.  either  (he  dnver  or  the  pedestrian 
was  intoxicated,  with  the  blood-alco- 
hol rate  for  pedestrians  more  than 
double  that  of  the  motorist  — 31  per- 
cent and  13  percent,  respectively.  Both 
the  driver  and  pedestrian  were  drunk 
in  5 percent  of  accidents  (hat  resulted 
in  a pedestnan  fatality. 

Only  22  percent  of  fatally  injured 
intoxicated  driven  wore  seat  belts,  said 
the  NHTSA  repon.  as  compared  to  32 


To  stay  one  step  ahead  of  the  law, 
D.C.  prostitutes  try  going  mobile 


Even  the  world's  oldest  profession 
can  use  a little  innovation  sometimes, 
as  law  enfomement  in  the  nation's  capi- 
tal have  found  out  lately. 

Instead  ofstreetwalkmg,  prostitutes 
in  Washington.  D.C..  have  taken  to 
driving  around  in  their  own  vehicles 
and  waiting  to  be  called  over  by  cus- 
tomers. Zero-tolerancc  crackdowns 
dunng  the  late  1990s  made  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  conduct  business  on  the  streets, 
according  to  acting  Sgt.  Mark  Gilkey, 
who  heads  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department's  prostitution  unit. 

Pimps  usually  hay  the  can  for  the 
prostitutes,  outfitting  them  with  gleam- 


ing domes  and  vanity  mirror  lights,  he 
noted.  To  combat  the  trend,  (he  deport- 
ment uses  a decoy  in  a car  of  her  own. 

"Basically,  we’ve  had  such  a street 
presence  and  zero  tolerance ....  We  have 
a lot  of  new  areas  coming  up  like  the 
convention  center  and  it's  been  really 
strict  enforcement,”  Gilkey  said  in  an 
interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
"The  girls  are  going  to  their  automo- 
biles, hanging  around  the  prostitution 
urea,  working  from  their  automobiles. 
It's  easier  for  them  to  stay  away  from 
detection  and  it's  harder  for  law  en- 
forcement and  undercover  officers  to 
make  cases  on  them.” 


The  strategy  began  as  much  as  a 
year  ago,  but  it  is  most  prevalent  now. 
said  Gilkey.  who  pointed  out  that  the 
prostitutes  use  the  illuminated  makeup 
mirrors  on  their  car  visors  to  signal 
johns  that  they  are  open  for  business. 
There  is  also  information  published  on 
the  Internet  and  in  city  newspapers  that 
cater  to  escort  services,  he  added 
From  the  vantage  point  of  their  cars, 
the  prostitutes  are  able  to  spot  the  back- 
up units  the  police  department  uses  with 
undercover  officers.  "They  can  detect 
a unit  much  quicker  than  if  they  were 
on  the  street.”  said  Gilkey. 

While  a sampling  of  departments  by 


LEN  did  not  turn  up  the  trend  m other 
junsdictions,  it  might  be  happening 
without  authorities  realizing  it.  Gilkey 
said.  "They  were  probably  doing  it  a 
month  before  we  actually  picked  up  on 
what  was  going  on.”  he  noted. 

Said  Los  Angeles  Police  Officer 
Nadine  Hernandez;  "There  has  been  a 
big  crackdown  on  cruising,  so  if  one 
vehicle  dnves  by  one  or  more  limes  by 
the  same  location  in  a certain  lime  pc- 
nod.  they  arc  immediately  stopped  by 
officers  That  would  put  a damper  on 
any  activity  in  L.A." 

in  Miami  and  m SeaTac.  Wash  . 

Continued  on  Page  11 


percent  of  impaired  dnvers  and  5 1 per- 
cent of  sober  dnvers  killed 

The  state  with  the  highest  percent- 
age of  alcohol-involved  dnver  taialiUes 
was  Alaska  — 52  percent  of  103  fata) 
accidents.  Utah  had  the  lowest  percent- 
age. with  just  24  percent  of  373  fatal 
crashes  involving  drunken  driving. 
Iowa  and  New  York  followed,  with  28 
percent  and  29  percent,  respectively. 

Just  under  half  of  Delaware's  123 
fatal  crashes  were  alcohol-related  in 
2000.  Capt.  Barbara  Conley  of  the  State 
Police's  traffic  enforcement  section 
pointed  out  that  alcohol-related  crashes 
have  fallen  in  Delaware,  but  fatalities 
have  nsen  in  keeping  with  the  national 
trend. 

“1  think  there  was  a big  decrease 
when  there  was  a focus  on  DUI.” 
Conley  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
"When  they  were  raising  the  fines  and 
the  suspensions,  and  there  was  a lot  of 
media  attention  paid  to  it  and  that 
brought  those  percentages  down  for  a 
significant  penod  of  lime,  but  I think 
now  that  that  initial  reaction  to  fines  has 
begun  to  wear  off." 

There  is  also  no  new  legislation  call- 
ing for  a lowering  of  the  state's  blood- 
alcohol  level  to  .08  percent,  said 
Conley.  "If  we  had  a .08  test,  that  would 
give  us  a jump  start  and  bnng  it  to  the 
forefront  once  again  ” 

John  Timoney.  the  former  police 
commissioner  of  Philadelphia,  declined 
to  draw  any  broader  inferences  from  his 
recent  expenence  in  the  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love,  although  he  noted  that  fatal 
crashes  m the  city  rose  by  double-digit 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT — The  Middletown 


police  union  is  concerned  about  radio 
interference  that  is  preventing  some 
officer  from  hearing  their  supervisors, 
dispatchers  or  fellow  officers.  The 
cause  of  the  interference  problems, 
which  have  arisen  periodically  since 
mid-Septcm.^5^has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  investigating. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  Mayor 
Martin  O'Malley  and  Police  Commis- 
sioner Edward  T.  Norris  have  unveiled 
a Web  site  that  provides  recent  crime 
data  at  the  neighborhood  level.  The  site 
will  allow  users  to  search  crimes  by  city 
neighborhood,  school,  police  post,  or 
within  a half-mile  or  quarter-mile  of  a 
specific  address.  The  data  will  be  at 
least  10  days  old,  to  protect  current  in- 
vestigations. O'Malley  said  he  got  the 
idea  from  a Chicago  police  Web  site. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A jury  ruled 
Feb.  6 that  the  Boston  police  must  pay 
Si  million  indamagesioaheanng-im- 
paired  police  recruit  who  was  dumped 
from  the  force  on  graduation  day  four 
years  ago,  Aftcra  10-day  trial,  the  jury 
concluded  that  Richard  Dahill  Jr.,  the 
son  of  a state  trooper,  can  perform  all 
the  essential  duties  of  a Boston  police 
officer.  Dahill.  30.  is  now  a lawyer 
working  in  state  government. 

NEW  JERSEY  - Hoboken  Police 
Officer  Ezequiel  DeJesus  died  from  an 
apparent  self-mnicled  gunshot  wound 
Jan.  30  after  he  was  questioned  by  in- 
lemal  alfairs  investigators.  While  po- 
lice officials  would  not  comment  on  the 
investigation,  DeJesus  was  reportedly 
accused  of  misconduct  involving  a drug 
arrest  about  six  months  ago. 

South  Brunswick  Police  Officer  Steven 
Walrond.  a Somerset  County  police 
academy  instructor  who  was  struck  by 
lightmng  on  Aug.  13  while  watching 
recruits  run  around  a track,  plans  to  file 
a S2S-milIion  lawsuit  against  county 
officials.  Walrond  claims  that  he  ob- 
jected when  Det.  Bill  Soloman  had  the 
recruits  run  in  the  rain.  Walrond.  who 
was  struck  down  when  lightmng  hit  his 
badge,  will  seek  an  extension  for  filing 
the  suit  because  his  injuries  left  him 
unable  to  complete  the  paperwork 
within  the  required  90-day  period. 

Thomas  Brettell.  the  chief  forensic  sci- 
enust  for  the  New  Jersey  State  Police, 
said  that  the  number  of  sexual  assault 
cases  submitted  to  his  lab  for  DN  A test- 
ing more  than  doubled  last  year,  while 
the  lab’s  staff  has  remained  at  14  sci- 
entists. The  resulting  backlog  has 
caused  extensive  delays  that  some  say 
could  lead  to  the  release  on  bail  of  some 
defendants  who  should  stay  in  jail. 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City  po- 
lice say  that  some  enterprising  crimi- 
nals may  have  figured  out  a way  to  turn 
"The  Club,"  an  automobile  anti-lheft 
device,  into  a rudimentary  shotgun.  The 
depanment  says  it  has  not  yet  seized 
any  of  the  steering  wheel  locks  that  had 
been  converted  into  a shotgun. 

Drug  dealers  in  New  York  City  arc  us- 
ing Osama  bin  Laden’s  name  and  an 
image  of  a plane  Dying  toward  the 


World  Trade  Center  to  market  a brand 
of  heroin.  The  heroin  was  discovered 
when  cops  pulled  over  a car  in  Queens 
and  found  nine  bags  of  heroin  with  the 
new  logo  stamped  in  bright  red  letters. 

New  York  City  settled  a federal  law- 
suit by  giving  Capt.  Timothy  Donovan 
$490,000  and  a promotion.  Donovan 
charged  that  his  career  and  that  of  his 
then  boss,  former  deputy  commissioner 
Sandra  Marsh,  were  derailed  after  he 
accused  two  high-ranking  chiefs  of 
wrongdoing.  Marsh  was  paid  $1  mil- 
lion two  years  ago  to  drop  her  lawsuit. 
They  were  allegedly  bounced  from  their 
posts  after  they  concluded  that  the 
Staten  Island  borough  commander. 
Assistant  Chief  Eugene  Devlin,  ille- 
gally retaliated  against  a female  cop 
when  she  filed  a sexual  harassment 
complaint,  and  that  Deputy  Chief  Philip 
Enckson  made  a false  statement  about 
the  incident. 

New  York  City  has  sunk  to  a new  low 
— for  murders  in  a single  month.  Po- 
lice logged  33  murders  in  January,  the 
lowest  number  for  any  month  since 
such  records  were  first  kept  in  1960. 
The  previous  record  for  one  month  was 
44  homicides  in  February  1998. 

In  a recent  Qummpiac  University  poll, 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
received  its  highest  approval  rating 
since  tlie  polling  institute  started  mea- 
sunng  attitudes  about  police  in  1 997. 
The  approval  rating  among  white  vot- 
ers was  91  percent,  but  that  figure 
dropped  to  56  percent  among  black 
voters  and  74  percent  among  Hispamc 
voters,  Despite  the  high  approval  rat- 
ing. however.  27  percent  of  all  voters 
still  said  police  brutality  was  an  issue. 

In  a change  of  policy.  New  York  City 
piolicc  have  been  deployed  to  one  of  the 
city’s  homeless  shelters,  the  problem- 
plagued  Bedford-Atlaniic  Armory  fa- 
cility. in  an  effort  to  reduce  crime  ihere. 
Many  of  the  city’s  homeless  would 
rather  stay  on  the  streets,  even  in  frigid 
weather,  than  nsk  assault  or  robbery  in 
a shelter.  Police  Commissioner  Ray- 
mond Kelly  said  that  there  is  no  plan 
for  the  NYPD  to  formally  take  com- 
mand of  the  shelters'  security  staff,  as 
It  has  with  school  safety  officers. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Six  Allentown 
police  officers  will  be  transferred  to 
patrol  public  housing  developments  in 
hopes  that  the  police  can  reduce  gang 
activity  by  developing  closer  lies  to  the 
residents.  Violent  crime,  including  two 
killings,  during  the  first  half  of  last  year 
prompted  the  Housing  Authority  to 
obtain  permission  from  federal  officials 
to  use  $1  million  in  surplus  funds  to 
hire  SIX  additional  officers. 

Thomas  James  Campbell.  52,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Pagans  Molorcycle  Club,  was 
arrested  Jan.  31  and  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Upper  Darby  Township  Po- 
lice Officer  Dennis  McNamara.  The 
shooting  occurred  after  McNamara  be- 
came suspicious  of  a driver  who  turned 
off  his  headlights  outside  a house  where 
neighbors  had  complained  of  illegal 
activity.  McNamara  radioed  his  loca- 
tion and  approached  the  car.  Campbell 
came  out  of  the  house,  shot  McNamara 
and  fled.  Police  were  alerted  to 
Campbell’s  location  by  a witness  and  a 
chase  ensued,  ending  when  Campbell's 
car  crashed  m Milford.  McNamara  was 
the  first  Upper  Darby  police  officer  to 
be  killed  m the  line  of  duty. 


ARKANSAS  — On  Feb.  2.  Unle  Rock 
Police  Officer  Jack  Cooper  was  shot 
and  killed  with  his  own  weapon  as  he 
and  a fellow  officer.  Johnny  Graven, 
tned  to  subdue  a knife-wielding  man. 
Cooper  and  Graven  responded  to  a call 
at  an  apartment  complex  where  the 
man.  William  Clack,  was  raving  that 
vampires  had  killed  his  wife  and  child. 
The  officers  converged  on  Clack  from 
two  sides,  but  Clack  charged  at  Coo- 
per, grabbing  his  gun  from  its  holster 
and  shooting  him  twice.  Graven  shot 
Clack,  who  died  within  an  hour.  Coo- 
per died  the  next  day. 

FLORIDA  — The  Clearwater  City 
Commission  has  decided  to  allow  po- 
lice officers  who  live  in  the  city  to  take 
their  marked  cruisers  home  and  park 
them  in  driveways,  While  startup  costs 
will  be  about  $365,000,  Police  Chief 
Sid  Klein  said  that  the  take-home  cars 
should  require  less  maintenance,  and 
may  serve  as  a crime  deterrent. 

The  war  on  terrorism  is  taking  a toll  on 
the  war  on  drugs  in  Jacksonville.  A 
police  staffing  shortage,  due  in  part  to 
the  laige  number  of  National  Guard  and 
military  reservists  in  the  sheriff’s  of- 
fice being  called  to  active  duty,  has 
forced  the  department  to  scrap  its 
DARE  program  in  order  to  cover  pa- 
trol vacancies.  Officials  said  they  might 
reinstate  the  program  in  the  fall. 

LOUISIANA  — Alexandria  police 
Sgt.  Michael  Rennier,  a white  officer 
who  was  convicted  of  battery  for  beat- 
ing a black  man  dunng  an  arrest,  is  back 
on  the  job  after  being  on  paid  leave  for 
more  than  18  months.  The  city  sought 
to  fire  Rennier  in  October  after  the  state 
supreme  court  refused  to  hear  his  ap- 
peal of  the  conviction,  but  the  Alexan- 
dria Municipal  Fire  and  Police  Service 
Board  reversed  the  department’s  action. 
Rennier  has  been  working  at  the  police 
communications  desk. 

The  state  ethics  board  has  told  the 
daughter  of  West  Feliciana  Parish  Sher- 
iff J.  Austin  Daniel  to  postpone  her 
wedding  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Brad  Rachal 
until  after  Oct.  8 — Rachal’s  one-year 
anniversary  on  the  job.  Under  the  slate's 
anti-nepotism  law,  Rachal  must  be  on 
the  payroll  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to 
becoming  a member  of  the  chief’s  im- 
mediate family.  Daniel  said  the  board's 
decision  would  give  him  more  time  to 
save  money  for  the  wedding. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Did  you 
hear  the  one  about  the  woman  who 
barely  got  away?  On  Feb.  5,  Burlington 
police  were  led  on  a high-speed  chase 
that  lasted  just  a few  minutes  by  a stark 
naked  female.  Cpl.  J.  W.  Snow  was  the 
first  to  arrive  on  the  scene  where  a 
naked  woman  was  flagging  down  traf- 
fic outside  a convenience  store.  Wor- 
ried (hat  she  might  be  a crime  victim 
and  that  she  might  freeze  to  death. 
Snow  put  her  in  the  back  seat  of  his 
cruiser  before  going  to  the  trunk  to  gel 
a blanket.  She  crawled  through  a hole 
in  the  partition  to  the  front  seal  and  took 
off  with  (he  car.  She  was  arrested  after 
being  cornered  in  a parking  lot,  but  not 
before  she  rammed  another  cruiser. 


Police  had  no  idea  why  she  was  nude, 
however,  they  believe  she  was  on  drugs. 

Police  instructors  from  the  Gastonia 
Police  Department  recently  finished 
training  yet  another  cadre  of  Navy  re- 
servists in  a rigorous  program  of  sniper 
skills.  Since  1998,  police  seigeants  Jeff 
Clark  and  Steve  Duncan  have  trained 
more  than  100  Navy  snipers.  The  most 
recent  class  was  made  up  of  12  mem- 
bers of  the  Mobile  Inshore  Undersea 
Warfare  Unit  202,  based  in  Newport. 
R I.,  who  were  activated  in  mid-No- 
vember and  were  awaiting  deployment 
to  an  undisclosed  location.  The  unit 
provides  security  for  ships  moving  in 
and  out  of  harbors. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — After  his 
metal  shop  was  recently  robbed  of 
$6,000  worth  of  equipment,  David 
Coates  of  North  Charleston  created  a 
Web  site  — www.iwasrobbed.com — to 
serve  as  a clearinghouse  where  busi- 
nesses, police,  pawn  shops  and  the  pub- 
lic can  find  information  on  equipment 
thefts.  Coates  hopes  that  the  site,  which 
allows  victims  to  post  descriptions  and 
serial  numbers  of  stolen  tools,  ma- 
chines. and  vehicles,  as  well  as  offer 
rewards,  will  help  victims  recover  prop- 
erty and  help  the  police  catch  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  thefts. 

North  Charleston  Officer  James 
Wagner  was  attacked  by  a mob  Feb.  6 
as  he  tned  to  arrest  a drug  suspect  at  a 
motel.  When  Wagner  attempted  to  ar- 
rest the  man.  several  people  tried  to  pull 
him  off  the  suspect,  screaming  obsceni- 
ties. Wagner’s  gun  was  taken  and  he 
suffered  a broken  finger.  After  other 
officers  arrived  to  help,  eight  people 
were  eventually  arrested  and  the  gun 
was  retrieved. 

VIRGINIA  — Christiansbuig  Police 
Officer  Kirk  Linkous,  described  by  his 
chief  as  “an  up-and-coming  shining 
star.”  commuted  suicide  on  Feb.  3.  In 
1995,  Linkous  was  the  first  winner  of 
the  department’s  Terry  L.  Griffith  Me- 
monal  Scholarship,  which  was  created 
to  honor  a fallen  officer  and  help  teen- 
agers interested  in  police  careers. 

Slate  troopers  have  issued  33,500  fewer 
traffic  tickets  since  the  Sept.  ! 1 terror- 
ist attacks  because  of  being  diverted  to 
duties  at  airports,  nuclear  power  plants, 
bridges  and  tunnels.  The  drop  in  tick- 
ets will  cost  local  courts  and  the  state 
fund  used  to  build  public  schools  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  state  police  super- 
intendent. Col.  W.  Gerald  Massengill, 
said  that  while  the  75  new  troopers  pro- 
posed by  the  governor  will  help,  the 
Slate  police  has  200  vacancies  caused 
by  attrition  and  retirements. 


ILLINOIS  — Heavyweight  boxer 
Andrew  Golota  was  arrested  Feb.  4 by 
state  police  for  allegedly  showing  an 
officer  a badge  and  claiming  to  be  a 
New  Jersey  police  officer  dunng  a traf- 
fic stop.  Golota,  who  had  been  given 
the  honorary  badge  for  performing 
charity  work,  was  charged  with  at- 
tempted false  impersonation  of  police. 

Cook  County  sheriff’s  deputy  Frank 
Robins  was  shot  and  killed  by  his  own 
gun  Feb.  5 after  he  tned  to  intervene  in 


an  argument  two  men  were  having  with 
his  girlfriend.  Robins,  who  was  off  duty 
at  the  time,  was  knocked  to  the  ground 
and  was  being  punched  and  kicked  be- 
fore four  shots  were  fired,  two  of  which 
hit  Robins.  Robins.  55,  had  been  with 
the  sheriff’s  department  since  1974. 

MICHIGAN  — Jerry  Oliver  hit  the 
ground  running  on  his  first  day  as 
Detroit’s  new  police  chief,  making 
changes  that  included  ending  the  prac- 
tice of  officers  driving  unmarked  cars 
home,  Oliver  said  the  practice  results 
in  high  fuel  and  maintenance  expenses, 
especially  because  many  officers  live 
in  the  suburbs.  Oliver  is  also  making 
an  effort  to  repair  the  department’s  dam- 
aged image  and  low  morale  brought 
about  by  accusations  of  civil  rights  vio- 
lations, including  police  shooting  of 
civilians.  He  has  begun  the  “Mind’n 
Our  Business”  campaign  as  a way  to 
get  officers’  minds  back  on  policing. 
As  part  of  the  campaign  he  is  requiring 
all  officers  to  wear  their  uniforms  ex- 
cept in  special  situations. 

OHIO  — John  and  Paula  Kalaman 
have  donated  $70,000  worth  of  fitness 
equipment  and  furnishings  for  the  new 
Centerville  police  headquarters  build- 
ing, in  memory  of  their  police  officer 
son,  John.  The  29-year-old  officer  was 
investigating  an  accident  on  Jan.  12, 
1998,  when  a car  slid  into  him  and  a 
Washington  Township  firefighter,  kill- 
ing them  both.  The  Kalamans,  who  live 
in  Kettering,  used  a $66,000  settlement 
from  the  driver’s  insurance  company 
plus  some  of  their  own  money  to  fund 
the  Centerville  fitness  facility. 

Mansfield  police  Sgt.  Neil  Grafton 
broke  his  neck  Feb.  5 during  a martial 
arts  class  while  practicing  holds  with 
another  officer.  Grafton,  who  was 
scheduled  for  suigery,  was  said  to  be 
experiencing  some  paralysis  in  his  legs. 

Fairborn  police  are  switching  from 
nunchaku  martial-arts  slicks,  which 
they  have  carried  for  about  1 0 years,  to 
the  collapsible  ASP  baton,  The  ASP. 
described  as  one  of  the  most  commonly 
used  police  weapons  in  the  state,  is 
easier  to  cany,  better  balanced  and  has 
no  sharp  edges. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — McDowell 
County  Judge  Booker  T.  Stephens  says 
he  was  testing  courthouse  security 
when  he  told  police  that  a gunman  was 
in  his  office  threatening  him.  Sheriff 
Michael  Brooks  and  two  deputies 
rushed  into  the  judge’s  office  with  their 
guns  drawn  only  to  find  the  report  was 
false.  Brooks  said  that  he  understood 
the  judge’s  concern  with  secunty,  but 
the  false  alarm  was  a bad  idea. 

Officials  of  the  Kanawha  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  believe  they  have 
accounted  for  most  of  the  1 9,000  rounds 
of  ammunition  they  thought  were  miss- 
ing from  a warehouse.  Still  missing  are 
2,000  rounds  of  7.62x39mm  ammuni- 
tion and  three  used  anti-tank  rocket 
tubes.  Officials  believe  juveniles  broke 
through  the  front  door  and  an  inside 
fence  to  gel  to  the  missing  ammunition. 

A less  restrictive  version  of  a bill  dial 
would  make  9 1 1 calls  confidential  was 
passed  by  ihe  state  senate  Judiciary 
Commillee  on  Jan.  3 1 . The  new  bill  will 
protect  callers  who  report  crimes  to  9 11 . 
Duectors  of  emergency  communication 
centers  have  said  there  were  instances 
m which  criminals  used  9 1 1 records  to 
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find  out  who  turned  them  In.  The  origi- 
nal bill  would  have  made  all  911  re- 
cordings and  transcripts  confidential, 
obtainable  only  with  a court  order 

WISCONSIN  — Dane  County  Board 
Supervisor  Bren  Hulsey  has  asked 
Sheriff  Gary  Hamblin  not  to  take  in  any 
more  stale  prisoners  on  probation  or 
parole  until  the  state  increases  its  fund- 
ing to  the  county  to  match  the  actual 
cost  of  housing  the  prisoners.  In  mid- 
January,  Hamlin  was  said  to  have  been 
close  to  declaring  the  jail  dangerously 
overcrowded,  which  would  have  al- 
lowed him  to  refuse  new  inmates. 


IOWA  — Slate  public  safety  commis- 
sioner Penny  Westfall  has  applied  for 
the  vacant  post  of  director  of  the  state 
law  enforcement  academy,  a job  that 
would  be  a step  down  in  both  pay  and 
authority.  In  November,  the  Special 
Agents  Association  called  for  a vote  of 
no-confidence  in  Westfall.  Some  of  the 
dissatisfaction  is  believed  to  stem  from 
a lawsuit  filed  by  three  white  agents  of 
the  Division  of  Criminal  Investigation 
who  claim  they  were  passed  over  for 
promotion  in  favor  of  a lower-scoring 
black  agent.  Morale  was  also  said  to 
have  suffered  after  Westfall  fired  Col. 
Jon  Wilson  as  head  of  the  State  Patrol 
three  months  after  she  took  office. 

MINNESOTA  — The  15-member 
board  of  the  Minnesota  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice Association  voted  unanimously 
Feb.  6 to  opposed  attempts  to  ease  the 
current  gun  law.  which  gives  chiefs  and 
sheriffs  broad  discretion  to  deny  hand- 
gun permits.  The  chiefs'  vote  came  four 
days  after  the  executive  board  of  the 
state  sheriffs  association  unanimously 
took  the  same  stance. 

Citing  "anecdotal  evidence  from  sev- 
eral sources."  the  head  of  the  stale  crime 
lab  told  a joint  legislative  committee 
hearing  Feb.  1 that  some  police  agen- 
cies are  not  complying  with  a state  law 
requiring  them  to  provide  blood 
samples  from  certain  felons  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  slate's  DNA  data  base.  Frank 
Dolejsi.  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Crimi- 
nal Apprehension  laboratory,  said  that 
some  sheriffs  have  complained  about 
the  cost  and  some  have  said  they  won't 
comply  — an  assertion  that  was  re- 
jected by  the  head  of  the  Minnesota 
Shenff's  Associalion. 

MISSOURI  — Arnold  officials  are 
looking  into  the  release  of  police  offic- 
ers' personnel  files  after  Chet  Pleban. 
a lawyer  representing  fired  police  chief 
Dale  R.  Fredeking.  tned  to  use  the  files 
to  discredit  officers  called  us  witnesses 
in  Fredeking 's  appeal  Wayne  Hyde,  an 
Arnold  patrol  officer  and  president  of 
the  Arnold  Police  Officers'  Associa- 
tion. condemned  the  release  of  (he  files 
and  praised  officials  for  hanging  in 
outside  investigators.  Fredeking  was 
fired  last  September  amid  allegations 
of  personal  and  professional  miscon- 
duct. His  lawyer  called  the  officers 
"malcomems"  who  had  an  ax  to  grind 
against  ihcir  former  chief. 

NEBRASKA  — The  slate  supreme 
court  has  upheld  the  conviction  of  a 
man  charged  with  disobeying  a police 


order  — a city  ordinance  — and  fined 
$100.  On  March  20.  1999,  Kip 
Hookstra  encountered  Lincoln  Police 
Officer  Mitchell  Evans  conducting  a 
sobriety  test  on  a drunken-driving  sus- 
pect. Hookstra  yelled  "Power  to  the 
people!"  and  told  the  suspect  that  he 
did  not  have  to  cooperate.  Evans  told 
Hookstra  to  leave  several  times  because 
the  comments  might  have  incited  the 
suspect  to  resist  arrest.  Hookstra  left 
only  after  Evans  approached  him.  He 
was  arrested  a few  blocks  away.  The 
high  court  ruled  that  the  ordin^ce  does 
not  criminalize  free  speech  but  rather 
only  the  noncompliance  with  a lawful 
police  order. 


ARIZONA  — TWo  Tbeson  police  of- 
ficers. Christopher  Toth  and  Christo- 
pher Suda.  were  fired  in  January  for 
dishonesty.  Toth  reportedly  used  his  job 
as  a patrol  officer  to  foster  a personal 
relationship  with  a woman  when  he 
stopped  her  vehicle  and  then  made  in- 
appropriate comments.  When  the 
woman  arrived  home,  she  found  Toth 
had  taken  a different  route  and  was 
parked  at  her  residence.  In  an  unrelated 
incident.  Suda  found  crack  on  a sus- 
pect and  then  let  him  go.  filing  a false 
report  about  where  he  found  the  drugs. 

School  officials  in  Phoenix  would  like 
to  provide  information  to  parents  about 
sex  offenders  living  near  neighborhood 
schools,  but  the  law  only  allows  the 
police  to  tell  people  where  sex  offend- 
ers live.  Schools  are  allowed  to  post 
notices  on  bulletin  boards,  however. 
The  Washington  Elementary  School 
District  in  Phoenix  receives  about  20 
notices  a year  that  a sex  offender  has 
moved  near  one  of  its  schools. 

COLORADO  — Drivers  in  Colorado 
can  now  file  online  accident  reports  in 
many  cases.  Under  slate  law.  drivers 
must  notify  police  of  all  accidents,  but 
if  no  one  is  injured,  no  public  property 
is  damaged,  it  was  not  a hit-and-run. 
and  both  drivers  have  valid  licenses  and 
insurance,  all  forms  can  be  filled  out 
online.  The  program  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  said  state  patrol  Col. 
Lonnie  Wcstphal. 

Denver  police  are  being  equipped  with 
M26  Tasers  and  beanbag  shotguns. 
Aulhonties  hope  that  the  new  weapons 
will  help  save  lives  after  an  l8-ycar- 
old  was  fatally  shot  by  police.  Gregory 
L.  Smith  Jr.  was  shot  five  limes  after 
he  pulled  out  a pocketknife  on  the  back 
stairs  of  his  mother's  house.  TTie  fam- 
ily disputes  police  accounts  that  Snuth 
wa.s  conung  toward  the  officers  with  the 
blade  and  ignored  an  order  to  drop  the 
weapon.  So  far,  only  a few  officers  have 
been  trained  in  how  to  use  the  new  less- 
than-lethal  weapons  but  officials  are 
drawing  up  procedures  tor  using  them 
throughout  the  department. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Bennett 
McGartland  resigned  from  the  Albu- 
querque Police  Oversight  Commission 
at  the  request  of  Mayor  Martin  Chavez 
after  Chavez  learned  that  McGartland 
had  pleaded  no  contest  to  charges  of 
criminal  sexual  conduct-  Chavez  said 
McGartland  had  shown  unacceptable 


behavior  for  a commission  member. 

Immigrant  support  groups  complained 
recently  when  17  illegal  immigrants 
were  taken  into  custody  at  a DWI  road- 
block. but  state  police  Chief  Frank  Tay- 
lor insisted  that  the  officers  were  not 
targeting  illegal  immigrants  when  they 
invited  the  U.  S.  Border  Patrol  to  a road- 
block outside  Santa  Fe.  Ibylor  said  that 
the  Border  Patrol  just  happened  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood.  Any  immigrants 
taken  into  custody  were  first  stopped 
on  suspicion  of  drunken  driving. 

Only  days  after  giving  interviews  about 
how  he  cracked  a violent  burglary  case. 
Albuquerque  police  Det.  Ricardo 
Chavez  was  arrested  on  charges  of 
drunken  driving  and  eluding  fellow 
police  officers.  Chavez  drove  through 
a red  light  and  then  led  officers  on  a 
chase  that  at  times  reached  80  miles  per 
hour.  He  stopped  only  after  officers 
used  a spike  belt  to  deflate  the  tires  on 
the  car  he  was  driving.  He  has  been 
placed  on  administrative  leave. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  Concerned  Citi- 
zens for  Broken  Arrow  Foundation  re- 
cently presented  the  Broken  Arrow 
Police  Department  with  a set  of  much 
needed  night  vision  goggles,  purchased 
through  donations.  The  foundation, 
which  began  as  a group  of  community- 
minded  citizens,  now  has  over  300 
members  and  is  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming a nonprofit  entity  that  will  ac- 
tively seek  grants  and  other  means  of 
financial  support.  In  a cooperative  ar- 
rangement with  the  police  department, 
those  who  become  members  of  the 
foundation  will  also  become  part  of  an 
e-mail  alert  system. 

TEXAS  — A new  squad  of  12  bilin- 
gual Houston  Police  Department  detec- 
tives has  begun  investigating  armed 
robberies  of  Hispanics.  The  new  unit  is 
being  compared  to  the  homicide 
division's  Chicano  Squad,  which  was 
formed  in  1979  because  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  non-Hispanic  officers  m 
solving  crimes  in  Latino  neighbor- 
hoods. Police  officials  estimate  that 
Hispanics  made  up  about  45  percent  of 
the  city's  8,000  armed-robbery  victims 
last  year.  Some  robbers  have  admitted 
to  targeting  Hispanics  because  they  of- 
ten don't  use  banks  and  in  some  cases 
have  thousands  of  dollars  in  cash  that 
they  have  not  yet  mailed  back  to 
Mexico  or  Central  America. 

Austin  police  dropped  plans  to  file 
criminal  charges  against  women  who 
bare  their  breasts  at  this  year's  Mardi 
Gras  celebration  after  a group  of  citi- 
zens organized  a downtown  protest  in 
which  hundreds  of  women  and  a few 
men  took  their  shirts  off  Caroline  Estes, 
a 43-ycar-oId  businesswoman  who  or- 
ganized the  protest,  said  "It's  not  a 
sexual  issue.  It's  just  insulting  that  they 
say  men  can't  control  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  a bare  breast," 

Baytown  residents  on  Feb  2 voted  7 1 2- 
578  to  reject  a proposal  for  a lO-year 
extension  in  the  life  of  the  city's  enme 
control  and  prevention  distnci.  which 
had  been  created  with  a special  half- 
cent  increase  in  the  city's  sales  tax.  In- 
terim Police  Chief  Byron  Jones  said  the 
district's  portion  of  the  salcs-lax  rev- 
enue last  year  was  $3.4  million,  which 
covered  nearly  24  percent  of  the  police 
budget.  City  officials  have  warned  that 
if  the  district  were  disbanded,  property 
taxes  would  have  to  be  increased. 


ALASKA  — The  Anchorage  Police 
Department,  which  currently  has  36 
officer  vacancies,  or  about  one-tenth  of 
the  force,  recently  held  initial  screen- 
ing exams  for  a few  hundred  applicants. 
Police  Chief  Walt  Monegan  has  pu.shed 
for  a stepped  up  recruiting  plan  that 
included  booths  at  job  fairs  and  com- 
munity events,  test  preparation  clas.ses. 
and  the  recruitment  of  nontraditinnal 
applicants.  The  staffing  shortage  has 
forced  Monegan  to  put  on  hold  some 
of  his  plans  for  the  department,  includ- 
ing the  creation  of  a special  1 1 -officer 
community  policing  squad. 

CALIFORNIA  — A federal  appeals 
court  nullified  part  of  the  state's  "three 
strikes  law."  voiding  a 50-years-to-life 
sentence  for  a San  Bernardino  County 
shoplifter.  The  appellate  court  held  that 
a life  sentence  for  shoplifting  was  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment. 

Angering  many  leaders  in  the  black 
community  who  helped  him  win  elec- 
tion last  year.  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
James  K.  Hahn  has  come  out  against 
renewing  the  contract  of  Police  Chief 
Bernard  Parks.  Hahn,  who  is  white,  said 
he  had  lost  confidence  in  the  chief's 
ability  to  open  up  the  department’s  in- 
sular culture,  to  end  racial  profiling,  to 
improve  recruitment  and  to  implement 
a mandated  community  policing  pro- 
gram. Parks,  who  is  black,  said  that  he 
was  disappointed  in  the  mayor's  deci- 
sion and  that  he  wanted  to  remain  in 
the  job.  The  city's  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  has  the  final  say  on 
whether  to  reappoint  Parks  to  another 
five-year  term 

Richard  Baker,  special  agent  in  charge 
of  the  FBI's  Sacramento  field  office, 
announced  he  will  retire  in  May.  fol- 
lowing an  agency  inspection  of  his  ten- 
ure in  office.  The  inspection  was 
prompted  by  talk  of  widespread  dissen- 
sion among  125  agents  and  staffers  at 
the  field  office.  Local  law  enforcement 
officials  have  also  complained  about 
Baker,  saying  he  didn't  listen  to  their 
concerns  or  treat  them  well. 

Riverside  police  Lieut  Alex  Tories  has 
won  a Freedom  Fund  Award  from  the 
local  branch  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  Tones.  55,  a Native  Amencan 
who  was  raised  by  black  foster  parents, 
said  that  he  and  his  officers  are  not  an 
occupying  force,  “we're  part  of  the 
community"  He  and  his  officers  hope 
to  ease  tension  between  police  and 
neighbors  through  basketball  games, 
shooting  pool  with  teens  and  "getting 
out  of  the  car  and  talking  to  people  " 

Oakland  police  are  looking  for  a senal 
rapist  who  has  been  luring  prostitutes 
to  his  vehicle  and  then  incapacitating 
them  with  a stun  gun.  There  are  at  least 
three  victims  ranging  in  age  from  14  to 
19.  While  that  ultacker  is  still  at  large, 
m Los  Angeles  another  man.  Noel 
Campos  Buchan,  pleaded  not  guilty  to 
lying  up  and  raping  six  prostitutes  and 
abandoning  them  naked  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  He  was  charged  with  24 
counts  of  rape,  sexual  assault  and  other 


charges.  And  in  Berkeley.  Ronald  Odell 
Coleman  was  identified  by  a “cold  hit" 
match  on  a DNA  data  base.  He  and  a 
second  suspect.  Marvel  Jarvis,  allegedly 
dragged  a woman  from  the  street,  then 
choked,  beat  and  raped  her  in  a high 
school  bathroom. 

ATM  enmes  in  which  thieves  lake  the 
whole  machine  instead  of  just  robbing 
individual  users  seem  to  be  occurring 
with  increasing  frequency,  according  to 
Dublin  police  Lieut  John  Hordesier.  He 
said  he  is  aware  of  ^iV.eral  in  the  area, 
including  one  wHere  the  suspect  used  a 
large  vehicle  to  crash  into  a conve- 
nience store  and  remove  the  machine. 
The  police  were  on  the  scene  within  five 
minutes  of  the  alarm  but  the  suspect  and 
machine  were  gone 

IDAHO  — Cocur  d’Alene  Police  Chief 
Tom  Cronin  credits  stiff  Idaho  sentenc- 
ing for  cutting  the  number  of  metham- 
phctaminc  lab  busts  in  the  city  in  half, 
and  by  43  percent  the  number  of  bgsts 
in  Idaho’s  five  northern  counties  TWo 
years  ago.  the  state  enacted  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  anyone  con- 
victed of  operating  a meth  lab.  Across 
the  Slate  line  in  Washington,  which  does 
not  have  similar  sentences,  meth  lab 
busts  have  surged  by  300  percent  in 
Spokane  County.  "That  would  lead 
someone  to  believe  that  the  meth  cook- 
ers think  it’s  better  to  do  business  in 
Washington  than  Idaho."  said  Cronin 

OREGON  — Faced  with  a $3-million 
budget  shortfall  that  resulted  from  un- 
anticipated overtime.  Portland  Police 
Chief  Mark  Kroeker  has  proposed  a 
hiring  freeze  and  the  elimination  of  desk 
clerks.  In  July,  the  police  bureau  elimi- 
nated 2 1 of  46  front-desk  clerk  jobs, 
reducing  the  hours  that  four  of  the 
bureau's  five  precincts  arc  open  to  the 
public.  Getting  nd  of  Che  remaining 
desk  clerks  would  further  scale  back 
hours.  Kroeker  also  recommended 
eliminating  ISpart-timccmployccsand 
20  full-time  "limited  term"  staff,  many 
of  whom  arc  retired  officers  who  have 
been  retured  to  do  admimsirati  ve  work 

According  to  a recent  statewide  tele- 
phone survey.  17  percent  of  Oregonians 
said  they  believe  Oregon  police  "often” 
or  "always"  make  traffic  stops  on  the 
basis  of  a motorist’s  race,  and  another 
39  percent  said  that  police  "sometimes" 
do.  T\vcnty-one  percent  of  those  can- 
vassed felt  that  racial  profiling  was  ap- 
propriate at  least  some  of  the  lime,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  Sept  1 1 iciror- 
ist  attacks.  The  survey's  release  on  Fcb. 
S coinculed  with  the  first  meeting  of  a 
new  stale  panel  responsible  for  helping 
police  agencies  evaluate  racial-profil- 
ing data  collected  dunng  traffic  stops. 

WASHINGTON  — A growing  pvipu- 
lation  and  increasing  91 1 call  volume 
has  stretched  the  Vancouver  Police 
Depurtment  and  hurt  response  times, 
prompting  Chict  Stan  Reeves  and  other 
administrators  to  question  whether 
Vancouver  should  stay  on  truck  ss  ith  its 
Community  Oriented  Policing  and 
Problem  Solving  (COPPS)  program, 
The  city  has  reportedly  been  putting  its 
resourees  into  patrol  at  the  expense  of 
investigations,  traffic  enforcement  and 
other  functions,  and  as  a result 
Vancouver  isn’t  investigating  enough 
crimes.  City  Councilman  Dan 
Tonkovich  said  that  the  police  have 
come  up  with  a plan  to  plug  the  biggest 
budgetary  holes  without  elinunatmg  the 
COPPS  philosophy  entirely. 
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People  & Places 


The  whole  world  is  watching 

A soldier  and  his  working  dog  partner  patrol  the  grounds  outside  the 
Ice  Center  in  Salt  Lake  City  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Winter  Olympic 
Games.  Thousands  of  military  and  law  enforcement  personnel  are 
participating  in  the  Games’  unprecedented  security  effort.  (Reuters) 


On  the  job 
at  last 

While  It  often  ivccms  as  though  the 
professional  tide  nins  from  public  ser- 
vice to  the  private  sector,  the  reverse 
proved  to  be  the  case  this  month,  when 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Memll  Lynch  accepted  an  appointment 
as  deputy  commissioner  of  legal  mat- 
ters for  the  Now. York  City  Police  De- 
partment. 

Stephen  L.  Hammerman  was 
named  to  the  post  by  Mayor  Michael 
Bloomberg  on  Feb.  4.  Praising  the  64- 
year-old  Hammerman  as  a ‘‘smart,  com- 
passionate. bnlliani  lawyer,"  the  mayor 
said:  "The  NYPD  must  possess  an  ef- 
fective legal  operation.  This  adminis- 
tration IS  commuted  to  the  fair  and 
proper  enforcement  of  the  law.” 

A Brooklyn  native.  Hammerman 
said  he  wanted  to  join  the  police  force 
in  his  youth,  but  was  barred  by  the 
height  requirement  m effect  at  the  time. 
In  addition  to  serving  m numerous  ca- 
pacities at  Merrill  Lynch.  Hammerman 
is  also  a former  director  of  the  New 
York  Slock  Exchange  and  was  an  as- 
sistant U.S  attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  He  replaces 
George  Grasso.  who  was  named  in 
January  as  the  police  department's  first 
deputy  commissioner. 

‘‘Stephen  Hammerman  bring  with 
him  a lowering  reputation  in  the  finan- 
cial and  lego]  community,"  said  Com- 
missioner Raymond  W.  Kelly.  'That 
IS  exactly  the  kind  of  powerful  expen- 
ence  that  the  police  department  needs 
to  run  our  legal  department.’' 

Go  East, 
young  man 

While  on  the  surface  it  would  seem 
that  an  East  Texas  town  and  the  island 
nation  of  East  Timor  would  have  Imle 
in  common,  it's  simply  not  true,  insists 
Richard  Delaney,  u retired  police  of- 
ficer from  Texas  City  who  believes  his 
familianiy  with  Customs  procedures 
has  given  him  most  of  the  training  he 
will  need  as  a member  of  an  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  force  stationed  on 
the  island. 

East  Timor,  located  about  300  miles 
north  of  Australia,  fought  a bloody  20- 
year  battle  with  Indonesia.  United  Na- 
tions forces  will  remain  m the  country 
until  its  first  democratic  election  takes 
place  later  this  year.  "This  is  certainly 
an  adventure."  Delaney.  45.  told  The 
Texas  City  Sun.  "1  think  that  the  only 
reason  I'm  able  to  do  this  job  is  because 
of  what  I've  been  able  to  do  here.  This 
has  been  what  has  prepared  me  for  it." 

As  a veteran  officer  and  detective 


with  the  Tcxa.s  City  Police  Department. 
Delaney  was  the  agency 's  liaison  to  the 
FBI.  the  OEA  and  the  Galveston 
County  Narcotics  Task  Force,  where  he 
serves  as  assistant  commander.  Typi- 
cal of  the  work  Delaney  docs  is  over- 
taking and  boarding  boafs  suspected  of 
smuggling  drugs  into  Galveston  County 
and  Houston. 

While  he  applied  for  the  Kosovo 
mission,  recruiters  offered  him  East 
Timor  once  they  reviewed  his  back- 
ground. “Then  they  sped  everything 
up,”  said  Delaney.  He  has  a one-year 
contract  with  the  U.N.,  which  can  be 
extended  for  another  year,  and  is  being 
trained  in  Virginia. 

A developing  country.  East  Timor 
has  a tropical  climate  with  constant  rain 
and  temperatures  reaching  over  100 
degrees.  While  he  is  there,  Delaney  will 
have  to  be  vaccinated  against  disease 
and  remain  on  several  medications.  His 
schedule  will  require  him  to  work  12- 
hour  days  for  30  days  with  six  days  off 
to  relax.  Those  days  will  probably  be 
spent  in  Australia,  where  there  is  air 
conditioning  and  hot  showers,  he  said. 

Life’s 
a beach 

Officials  m Riviera  Beach.  Fla.,  con- 
tend that  the  city's  new  police  chief. 
Clarence  Williams  III,  is  up  to  any 
problem  that  crosses  his  desk.  And  ap- 
parently, there  will  be  plenty. 

Williams.  49.  is  a former  lieutenant 
with  iheCmcmnati  Police  Division  who 
ran  as  an  independent  last  year  for  a 
city  council  seat.  He  assumed  command 
of  the  troubled  Riviera  Beach  agency 
this  month  In  1997,  Williams  was  in- 
strumental in  creating  a citizens  review 
panel  and  us  a candidate  for  city  coun- 
cil. he  called  for  the  replacement  of 
Cincinnati's  safety  director's  office 
with  a safely  commission.  Williams 
also  campaigned  for  the  adoption  of 
Issue  S.  which  would  permit  nationwide 
searches  for  police  chief  candidates. 

While  defenders  of  the  Riviera 
Beach  department  say  Williams  should 
not  believe  everything  he  hears,  a vo- 
cal group  of  residents  — joined  by  some 
of  the  force’s  own  — say  the  depart- 
ment remains  knee-deep  in  scandal 

"The  corruption  is  still  there.”  Lieut. 
Kathy  Donatto  told  The  Palm  Beach 
Post,  "The  same  people  are  allowed  to 
do  the  same  things." 

Donatio  was  a key  witness  at  the 
inal  of  Maj.  David  Harris,  one  of  the 
force's  highest-ranking  officets  and  one 
of  two  acting  chiefs  for  the  past  eight 
months.  According  to  her  testimony. 
Hums  was  involved  in  two  incidents 
in  which  he  overlooked  cnrmnal  activ- 
ity. Those  involved  are  now  serving 
federal  prison  lime. 

Another  officer.  Lieut  Blaise 


PfefTerkora  testified  that  officers  pro- 
tected drug  dealers  and  abuse  overtime. 
The  FBI  declined  to  investigate  allega- 
tions involving  sworn  personnel  and 
prostitutes  Pfefferkom  was  one  of  three 
officers  fired  for  allegedly  trying  to  oust 
Oiief  Jerry  Poreba  in  1997.  Poreba 
retired  last  year.  The  Florida  Supreme 
Court  upheld  a stale  order  to  reinstate 
Pfefferkom,  who  relumed  to  the  depart- 
ment in  2001. 

In  a civil  trial  last  year,  a jury 
awarded  $450,000  to  former  lieutenant 
Ed  Brochu.  who  testified  that  he  had 
met  with  the  FBI  about  police  involved 
with  drugs  and  prostitutes,  but  no  in- 
dictments followed.  A jury  agreed  that 
he  was  demoted  for  being  a whistle- 
blower. 

Those  issues  are  in  addition  to  the 
personnel  problems  with  which  Will- 
iams will  have  to  deal  — double-dip- 
ping of  overtime  pay  and  a bar  fight 
involving  a group  of  Riviera  Beach  of- 
ficers. 

"For  a young  black  guy  to  ruffle 
feathers  in  the  Cincinnati  police  depart- 
ment in  the  1970s,  he  can  handle  prob- 
lems in  Riviera  Beach  in  2002,"  Mayor 
Michael  Brown  said  of  Williams. 

Sticking 

around 

After  a sinng  of  temporary  and  act- 
ing chiefs,  the  Wallkill.  N.Y..  Police 
Department  finally  has  its  first  perma- 
nent leader  in  two  years. 

Town  officials  this  month  appointed 
a former  New  York  City  police  captain. 
38-year-old  Robert  Hertman.  who 
retired  from  the  NYPD  in  April.  He  was 
chosen  from  a handful  of  finalists  win- 
nowed down  from  an  applicant  pool  of 
15,  said  Town  Board  Supervisor  John 
Ward-  Hertman,  he  said,  was  chosen 
for  his  supervisory  expenence.  While 
with  the  NYPD.  he  led  a precinct  of  up 
to  180  officers  and  worked  in  Internal 
Affairs,  He  "was  by  far  the  most  im- 
pressive and  professional  of  all  the  can- 
didates." said  Ward, 

Hertman  will  have  his  work  cut  out 
for  him  He  takes  command  of  a force 
that  has  been  working  without  a con- 
tract for  the  past  three  years,  and  has 
been  operaung  under  a court-appointed 
monitor  and  a host  of  new  regulations 
since  last  February.  Wallkill  had  been 
sued  by  state  Attorney  General  Eliot 
Spitzer,  who  accused  the  department 
of  allowing  rogue  officers  to  intimidate 
citizens  and  sexually  harass  teenage 
girls, 

‘‘We  wanted  someone  with  substan- 
tial police  and  administrative  back- 
ground." Ward  told  The  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Times  Herald  Record.  Hertman 
“gives  us  those  qualities," 

Officials  fired  Chief  James 
Coscette.  replacing  him  on  an  acting 
basis  with  Sgt.  Robert  Henneman 
John  Beairsto.  a State  Police  veteran, 
followed  Henneman  as  temporary  chief 
but  left  the  job  at  the  end  of  2001,  cit- 
ing personal  concerns.  Coscette.  who 
was  suspended  for  19  months  before  his 
termination,  is  appealing  the  town's 
decision.  Dunng  the  past  few  weeks, 
the  department  has  been  led  by  Sgt. 
Steven  Walsh 

Hertman,  who  has  a bachelor's  de- 
gree in  cnminal  justice,  lives  m nearby 
Warwick.  Wallkill's  residency  rule  had 
been  suspended  for  Beairsto,  but  the 
board  passed  a law  giving  the  new  chief 
90  days  to  move  to  the  town. 


Home 

grown 

It  took  over  $6,000  and  the  help  of 
an  executive  search  firm  for  officials 
m Suffolk.  Va..  to  realize  that  the  man 
they  wanted  as  their  police  chief  was 
already  serving  in  that  position,  albeit 
in  an  intenm  capacity. 

Maj.  William  A.  Freeman,  the  Suf- 
folk Police  Department's  longest  serv- 
ing officer  and  first  black  to  hold  many 
of  its  ranks,  was  named  to  the  spot  per- 
manently in  January  after  having  served 
as  acting  chief  twice  in  the  past  five 
years.  The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virgiman-Pilot 
reported. 

‘Tve  had  two  opportunities  to  see 
him  perform  as  director  of  that  depart- 
menu  I'm  fully  satisfied  he's  com- 
pletely capable,”  said  City  Manager 
Myles  E.  StandLsh. 

Freeman  began  his  law-enforcement 
career  in  1971  with  the  10-mcmber 
Nansemond  County.  Va.,  Police  Depart- 
ment. Three  years  later,  the  city  and 
county  departments  merged  and  Free- 
man began  his  steady  climb  through  the 
ranks.  He  was  the  first  African  Ameri- 
can to  serve  as  a detective,  sergeant, 
lieutenant,  captain  and  major. 

In  1996.  he  was  named  acting  chief 
when  G.F.  Jackson  retired,  serving 
until  Chief  Jimmy  L.  Wilson  was  ap- 
pointed in  1997.  Freeman  was  a final- 
ist for  the  job,  but  he  lacked  a college 
degree.  He  has  attended  Norfolk  State 
University  and  Christopher  Newport 
College.  Said  Standish:  “Thirty  years 
of  expenence  is  extremely  valuable  and 
IS  probably  the  equivalent  of  a Ph.D.  in 
law  enforcement-” 

Wilson  was  reportedly  not  well 
liked  by  the  Suffolk  Police  Officers 
Association,  which  complained  that  his 
leadership  hurt  morale  and  hampered 


recruitment. 

"It's  a wise  move  on  the  city’s  be- 
half." Officer  John  W.  King,  the 
association's  president,  said  of 
Freeman's  appioinlment.  ‘To  name  him 
chief  allows  him  to  bring  some  stabil- 
ity back  to  the  police  department.  It's  a 
good  opportunity  to  let  us  rebuild  and 
move  forward. . .with  Chief  Freeman  at 
the  helm,  we'll  have  someone  we  can 
trust  and  can  work  together  with.” 

People 

person 

What  changes  are  in  store  for  the 
Hernando,  Miss.,  police  force  now  that 
a new  person  is  in  command?  Nothing 
major,  says  Chief  Mike  Riley,  who  was 
appointed  Feb.  5.  "We  might  just  tidy 
up  a little  bit.  remind  everyone  that  this 
IS  a people-onenied  business.” 

Riley,  an  assistant  chief  since  1 997, 
had  been  serving  as  interim  chief  since 
Gerald  Shackleford  opted  to  become 
a patrol  officer  again  in  January.  Mayor 
Ed  Gale  cited  “burnout"  to  explain 
Shackleford's  decision. 

Law  enforcement  is  in  Riley’s  blood 
— his  father.  James  Albert  Riley,  is 
the  long-time  sheriff  of  DeSoto  County- 
Chief  Riley.  38.  joined  the  Hernando 
department  as  a part-time  officer  m 
1988.  He  went  full  lime  the  next  year 
and  worked  as  an  investigator  for  six 
years  before  his  promotion  to  second- 
in-command  of  the  20-membcr  force. 

"I  can  say  for  certain  I’m  going  to 
do  my  best,"  he  told  The  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal.  "I'm  going  to  be 
available  when  people  need  me." 

Gale  recommended  that  Riley  be 
hired  as  chief,  although  some  members 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  preferred  an 
open  search.  "When  you've  got  a good 
person  inside,  why  go  outside?"  Gale 
said.  “Mike's  going  to  do  a fine  job.” 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 
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tact the  Circulation  Department  at  (2 1 2)  237-8442. 
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Case-clearance 
problems  give  rise 
to  finger-pointing 


Quality,  not  quantity,  counts  in 
onset  of  post-traumatic  stress 


Police  and  prosecutors  in  Baltimore 
are  pointing  fingers  at  each  other  over 
who  IS  to  blame  for  hundreds  of  nar- 
cotics cases  dropped,  dismissed  or  de- 
layed in  recent  months. 

Prosecutors  claim  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  get  analyses  of  suspected 
drugs  back  from  the  police  department's 
cnme  lab  in  time  for  trial,  and  police 
say  that  the  district  attorney's  office  is 
losing  the  results.  Both  agencies,  mean- 
while. contend  that  in  many  instances, 
the  wrong  case  numbers  are  being  en- 
tered into  state  computer  systems  by 
booking  officers  at  the  city’s  Central 
Booking  and  Intake  Center,  making  it 
impossible  to  track  down  test  results. 

When  evidence  is  submitted  to  the 
lab  for  analysis,  it  is  given  a report  num- 
ber which  is  then  used  to  file  the  re- 
sults. Without  the  number,  obtained  by 
prosecutors  from  court  records,  police 
cannot  find  the  analysis. 

The  exact  number  of  cases  affected 
is  impossible  to  gauge,  said  prosecu- 
tors, whoestimateitto  be  roughly  1,000 
since  late  summer.  Between  August  and 
this  month,  police  have  analyzed  sus- 
pected drugs  from  15,187  cases.  One 
of  the  problems  is  the  sharp  increase  in 
the  number  of  drug  cases  over  the  past 
year,  said  police  officials. 

In  2001.  the  department  submitted 
32,000  such  cases  — a 16-percent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year.  Officials 
estimate  that  they  will  submit  45,000 
cases  in  2002. 

Even  a state  grant  of  $619,258 
awarded  to  the  city  last  September,  for 
the  hiring  of  more  technicians  and  the 
purchase  of  lab  equipment,  has  not  ex- 
pedited the  process.  By  December  the 
average  turnaround  time  had  increased. 

“We’re  swamped,"  Ed  Koch,  the 
director  of  the  police  crime  lab,  told  The 
Baltimore  Sun.  “73iis  is  a big  deal.  You 
don't  want  to  see  these  people  walk." 
Some  850  to  900  cases  are  coming  a 
week,  he  noted,  and  if  the  numbers  in- 
crease. "we’re  in  trouble.” 

The  city's  lop  district  court  judge 
contends  that  Baltimore's  criminal  jus- 
tice system  is  in  trouble  now.  'This  has 
never  been  a problem  before,”  said 
Judge  Keith  E.  Matthews,  the  court’s 
administrative  judge,  “It’s  gotten  worse. 
It's  reaching  crisis  proportions...,  I’m 


More  than  half  of  the  record  $147 
billion  spent  in  this  country  on  crimi- 
nal justice  activities  in  1999  was  laid 
out  by  local  governments  for  police 
protection,  according  to  a new  report 
by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics. 

The  study.  “Justice  Expenditure  and 
Employment  in  the  United  Slates, 
1999."  found  that  spending  for  law  en- 
forcement. corrections,  and  judicial  and 
legal  activities  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment rose  by  309  percent  since  1982, 
from  $36  billion  to  $ 1 47  billion. 

Almost  8 cents  of  every  dollar  spent 
by  state  and  local  governments  in  1999 
was  expended  on  justice  activities,  said 
the  report,  which  was  released  on  Feb. 
10.  Police  services  consumed  3.3  per- 
cent of  all  expenditures  by  state  and 
local  governments  From  1977  to  1999, 
spending  on  law  enforcement  by  those 
entities  rose  by  4 1 1 percent;  corrections 


hearing  about  it  from  every  judge  that 
is  sitting  in  cnminal  court.” 

Dunng  a five-day  penod  in  Febru- 
ary. at  the  request  of  The  Sun.  prosecu- 
tors examined  all  cases  that  lacked 
analyses.  Twelve  cases  were  dropped 
because  lest  results  were  unavailable. 
Postponements  were  granted  in  nine 
other  cases,  including  three  in  which 
defendants  did  not  appear  in  court. 
Prosecutors  in  another  case  were  forced 
to  drop  charges  against  a man  arrested 
on  felony  drug  charges,  after  police 
technicians  could  find  neither  the  man’s 
file  nor  the  lab  analysis. 

While  police  have  not  neglected  to 
perform  analyses,  said  officials,  the 
time  It  takes  for  the  tests  has  increased 
from  eight  hours  to  as  much  as  three 
days.  Yet  even  that  is  well  within  the 
30  days  it  usually  takes  before  a drug 
case  goes  to  trial,  they  said. 

But.  said  Laura  Mullally.  chief  of 
the  district  court  division  of  the  state 
attorney's  office.  "These  cases  aren't 
being  analyzed  in  a timely  fashion.  It's 
at  least  1,000  cases,  maybe  1,500.  .. 
These  are  perfectly  good  cases." 

The  lab  routinely  tells  both  officers 
and  prosecutors  that  the  analyses  are  not 
completed,  she  told  The  Sun.  Mullally 
denied  police  officials'  contentions  that 
prosecutors  have  stacks  of  test  reports 
in  their  offices.  “I  invited  you  to  our 
offices  to  look  for  those  stacks,”  she 
said.  “They  don't  exist.” 

Police  Commissioner  Edward  T. 
Norris  said  he  could  not  be  blamed  for 
mistakes  made  by  central  booking. 
"Someone  else  is  entering  those  num- 
bers," he  said. 

While  mistakes  are  made,  officials 
at  central  booking  acknowledged,  po- 
lice often  submit  incorrect  report  num- 
bers. “I  think  the  police  department  and 
prosecutors  need  to  get  together,”  said 
Lamont  W.  Flanagan,  state  commis- 
sioner of  Pretrial  Detention  and  Ser- 
vices. “Central  booking  is  not  a conve- 
nient excuse  for  mishaps." 

Kristen  Mahoney,  who  oversees 
grants  and  government  relations  for  the 
police  department,  said  the  problem  is 
close  to  being  solved.  A new  computer 
system  is  due  to  go  online  soon  which 
would  allow  prosecutors  to  access  re- 
sults directly  from  the  lab. 


by  946  percent:  and  judicial  and  legal 
services  by  1 .5 1 8 percent. 

Justice-related  spending  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  while  still  far  out- 
stripped by  that  of  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments. has  increased  at  a much  faster 
rale,  the  report  said.  In  1999.  the  fed- 
eral government  alone  spent  $27  bil- 
lion. an  increase  of  514  percent  over 
the  17-year  period  studied.  From  1982 
to  1999,  justice  expenditures  by  munici- 
pal governments  rose  by  257  percent, 
and  state  governments  by  393  percent. 
The  share  of  justice  system  expendi- 
tures by  the  federal  government  in- 
creased from  12  percent  in  1982  to  19 
percent  in  1999.  the  last  year  studied. 

Roughly  $46  billion  of  the  $75  bil- 
lion spent  by  municipal  governments 
for  criminal  justice  in  1999  went  for 
police  protection,  according  to  the  re- 
port. Overall,  spending  on  local  law 


In  a study  whose  findings  are  made 
all  the  more  timely  by  the  events  of 
Sept.  1 1 . researchers  have  found  that  it 
is  the  quality,  not  the  frequency,  of  an 
officer's  response  to  critical  incidents 
which  provides  the  strongest  indicator 
of  whether  symptoms  of  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder  will  develop. 

Researchers  in  San  Francisco,  be- 
ginning in  1997  with  $1.8  million  in 
funding  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Menial  Health,  quened  more  than  700 
sworn  law-enforcement  personnel  from 
agencies  in  New  York.  Oakland  and  San 
Jose.  Suzanne  Best,  the  study’s  senior 
research  psychologist,  said  that  in  ad- 
dition to  being  asked  about  social  sup- 
port, use  of  alcohol,  sleep  and  routine 
work  stress,  participants  were  asked  to 
select  the  most  personally  distressing 
critical  incident  they  had  experienced 
during  their  careers. 

"There  were  a lot  of  incidents  in- 
volving children."  Best  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  "Children  being 
abused,  or  coming  upon  a child  who 
died  of  SIDS,  or  children  who  were 
seriously  injured  in  car  accidents.  Then 
the  others  tended  to  deal  with  a fellow 
officer  being  injured  or  killed.  Some  of 
them  were  related  to  personal-life 
threats.” 

Researchers  found  two  elements 
that  could  explain  why  some  officers 
get  past  terrible  events  and  others  suf- 
fer PTSD:  how  frightening  the  incident 
is  on  a personal  level,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  event  provoked  a dissocia- 
tive reaction  in  which  the  officer  felt  a 
profound  sense  of  unreality. 

"Most  of  the  officers  have  a high 
level  of  exposure  to  disnubing  events.” 
said  the  study's  principal  investigator, 
Charles  Marmar,  associate  chief  of  staff 
for  mental  health  at  San  Francisco  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Medical  Center  and  a pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Califomia-San  Francisco.  “There 
may  be  what’s  called  a 'ceiling  effect’ 
where  you  have  a high  level  of  expo- 
sure. It  doesn’t  explain  why  some  are 
coping  well  with  and  a minority  are 
having  more  difficulty.  What  seems  to 
be  more  important  is  the  quality  of  their 
emotional  reaction  at  the  lime  of  the 
event.” 

A dissociative  reaction  could  in- 
volve the  feeling  that  what  is  happen- 


enforcement  accounted  for  3 1 . 1 percent 
of  the  nation's  total  justice  expenditure. 
State  corrections  accounted  for  23.7 
percent.  Law  enforcement  remains 
largely  a local  function,  said  the  report, 
with  municipal  governments  spending 
69.8  percent  of  the  total  amount  for 
police  protection  in  the  country  in  1999. 

Not  surprisingly,  those  states  with 
the  highest  crime  rates  tended  to  spend 
the  most  on  criminal  justice  services. 
In  1999.  these  included  Alaska.  Cali- 
fornia and  Delaware.  The  highest 
spending  per  capita  was  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  said  the  study,  which  ex- 
pended $ 1 .2 12.27  overall  that  year,  with 
$592  spent  on  police  protection.  The 
lowest  per  capita  spending  was  in  West 
Virginia  — $227.96  overall,  with  $87 
representing  police  protection. 

Approximately  1.3  million  people 
were  employed  by  local  governments 


mg  is  more  like  a dream,  a movie  or  a 
play.  Mannar  told  LEN.  There  could 
be  tunnel  vision,  or  the  sense  that  time 
IS  moving  very  slowly.  Sounds,  he  said, 
could  seem  distant  and  muffled.  Com- 
bined with  the  panic  or  distress  the  of- 
ficer felt  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  this 
is  significant  in  predicting  who  is  hav- 
ing continuing  PTSD  symptoms. 

Marmar  said  researchers  have  de- 
veloped a screening  measure  for  both 


Male  and  female 
officers  appear 
to  be  equal 
with  regard  to 
traumatic 
exposure  and 
symptoms  of 
stress. 


of  those  reactions  and  have  made  rec- 
onunendations  to  some  police  leaders 
about  using  it  as  a simple  instrument 
during  officers’  debnefings.  As  they 
deal  with  the  event  in  the  hours  after- 
ward, he  said,  they  can  take  a couple  of 
minutes  to  fill  out  a self-assessment.  If 
they  score  high  on  either  emotional  dis- 
tress or  dissociation  at  the  lime,  Marmar 
explained,  they  should  receive  psycho- 
logical counseling,  be  carefully  as- 
sessed, receive  education  and  support 
and  get  prompt  treatment  if  they  are 
showing  early  signs  of  PTSD. 

While  the  study  found  that  just  7 
percent  of  the  74 1 officers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  research  had  full  or  partial 
post-traumatic  stress  disorders,  nearly 
half  said  they  had  trouble  sleeping,  a 
level  typical  of  patients  found  at  insom- 
nia clinics.  Marmar  noted. 

“It's  very  controversial,  we  don’t 
know  what  to  make  of  the  insomnia.” 
he  said.  "It  raises  a concern  — with 
the  chrome  stress  of  police  service  — 
whether  over  time  there  is  a cumula- 
tive impact  on  sleep  quality.  We  want 
to  make  sure  there  isn’t  a relationship 
between  that  and  any  difficulties  per- 


forjustice  functions.  Of  the  nearly  2.2 
million  people  employed  by  the 
nation’s  justice  system.  63  percent 
worked  as  municipal  police.  One-ihird 
worked  in  corrections,  and  the  remain- 
ing 8.7  percent  were  federal  employ- 
ees. half  of  whom  were  law-enforce- 
ment agents.  Some  80  percent  of  po- 
lice employees  worked  at  the  local 
level,  said  the  report. 

Grant  programs  increased  the 
amount  paid  by  the  federal  government 
to  stale  and  local  governments  from 
$ 1 89  million  in  1 982  to  more  than  $5.2 
billion  in  1999.  The  initiatives  included 
the  Family  Services  Administration, 
which  gives  grants  to  states  for  child 
support  enforcement;  the  COPS  pro- 
gram; the  Edward  Byrne  Memorial 
State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance programs,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement block  grants. 


forming  the  complicated  and  challeng- 
ing tasks  that  police  officers  have  to 
perform,  whether  high-speed  chases  or 
making  rapid  appraisals  under  difficult 
circum.stances,“ 

Researchers  were  not  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  a direct  relation- 
ship between  sclf-rcponed  sleep  distur- 
bances and  on-thc-job  performance, 
said  Marmar.  because  of  an  agreement 
with  the  participating  police  agencies 
that  a firewall  safeguarding  internal 
personnel  records  not  be  breached. 

Surprisingly,  the  survey  found  in- 
somnia to  be  more  strongly  a.vsociatcd 
with  routine  job  stress  than  with  PTSD. 
Long  shifts,  bias  in  the  workplace,  the 
unfavorable  sentencing  of  defendants 
apprehended  by  participants  and  unre- 
liable equipment  were  all  factors  that 
influenced  sleep  disturbances,  said 
Marmar.  Greater  critical  incident  expo- 
sure. he  said,  was  related  to  nightmares. 

Among  the  study's  other  findings 
were  that  in-service  men  and  women 
appear  to  be  identical  with  regard  to 
traumatic  exposure  and  symptoms  of 
stress,  he  said.  In  the  general  popula- 
tion, women  are  twice  as  likely  to  suf- 
fer PTSD  than  are  men.  The  answer 
could  lie  in  selection  or  training,  said 
Marmar,  although  he  speculated  that  it 
is  probably  a combination  of  the  two. 

African  Amencan  and  white  offic- 
ers were  also  found  to  have  the  same 
reactions  to  stress  and  cnticol  incidents, 
but  the  study  found  a statistically  sig- 
nificant increa.se  in  PTSD  symptoms 
among  Hispanics.  The  finding  repli- 
cates earlier  research  with  Vietnam 
combat  veterans,  said  Marmar.  “We're 
looking  into  a whole  variety  of  things, 
whether  there  are  differences  m report- 
ing style.  We  don’t  know" 
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Local  agencies  seen  picking  up 
the  lion’s  share  of  U.S.  justice  bill 
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Preconceived  notions: 


A closer  look  makes  city  rethink  hot  spots 


An  analysis  chis  month  of  major 
crimes  reported  in  Wilmington,  N.C., 
last  year  found  that  most  violent  of- 
fenses were  committed  not  in  the  city’s 
public  housing  developments  or  certain 
low-income  sections  long  viewed  as  the 
most  turbulent  parts  of  town.  Rather, 
the  worst  hot  spots  were  those  areas  that 
are  home  to  a concentrated  mix  of  apart- 
ments. short-term  residents,  traffic  and 
businesses. 

Nearly  7.5  percent  of  major  crimes 
in  Wilmington  — 659  incidents  in  all 
— took  place  in  the  South  Kerr  sec- 
tion. Not  far  behind  was  the  city’s 
downtown  areas,  which  accounted  for 
5.5  percent  of  violent  offenses  and 


nearly  6 percent  of  all  major  crimes. 

“Unusual  behavior  is  more  likely  to 
be  observed”  in  quiet  suburban  neigh- 
borhoods, said  Cecil  Willis,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Criminal  Justice  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  - Wilmington.  In  busy 
areas  like  South  Kerr,  he  said,  it  is  easier 
to  slip  into  the  crowd.  "You  don' t know 
who  the  stranger  is.” 

According  to  the  police 
department’s  analysis,  certain  low-in- 
come areas  and  public -housing  devel- 
opments long  considered  bastions  of 
violent  enme  were  not  even  among  the 
city’s  top  five  neighborhoods.  In  addi- 
tion to  South  Kerr  and  downtown,  the 


A mother  of  a court  ruling 

Court  adds  to  right  to  remain  siient 


*i  want  my  mommy." 

WTien  a suspect  says  so.  he  is  in- 
voking his  right  to  remain  silent,  ac- 
cording to  a ruling  this  month  by  the 
Delaware  Supreme  Court. 

The  three-judge  panel  remanded  for 
retrial  a case  involving  a 32-ycar  man 
charged  with  burglary  and  theft  of  a 
firearm.  Robert  W.  Draper  was  arrested 
for  a domestic  disturbance  in  February 
1999.  Under  questioning  by  police,  he 
was  charged  with  the  more  serious  of- 
fense. Draper  was  convicted  and  given 
an  eight-year  sentence. 

Although  Draper  waived  his 
Miranda  rights  and  confessed  both  be- 
fore and  after  officers  began  videotap- 
ing his  statement,  he  had  asked  to  speak 
with  this  mother  “right  off  the  bat."  said 
Dover  Del.  William  Porter. 

“I  understand  that  and  1 won't  go 
back  on  my  word,  you’re  going  to  see 
your  mom."  said  Porter  "Do  you  want 


to  talk  to  me  or  not?. ..I  need  to  know 
if  you  arc  going  to  talk  to  me  or  not." 

Draper  replied  that  he  wanted  to 
speak  with  his  mother  first. 

The  erroneous  admission  of  the  vid- 
eotape did  not  prejudice  Draper,  the  trial 
court  had  ruled,  because  he  made  the 
same  statements  on  both  the  untaped 
and  the  taped  portions  of  the  interview, 
while  telling  police  he  was  willing  to 
answer  questions. 

But  in  sending  the  case  back  to  the 
Kent  County  Superior  Court,  the  jus- 
tices said  the  entire  statement  should 
have  been  suppressed  because,  while 
ambiguous.  Draper  did  invoke  his  right 
to  remain  silent  at  the  outset  of  the  in- 
terview. Porter,  they  smd.  did  not  clarify 
Draper’s  intention  as  he  should  have 
under  state  and  federal  law  requiring 
police  to  explain  the  situation  if  they 
are  not  clear  as  to  whether  a suspect 
wishes  to  continue  talking. 


Maides  Park  area  reported  more  vio- 
lent crime  than  any  other  community 
in  2001. 

“I  think  that  crime  is  definitely  also 
a perception  problem,”  a police  spokes- 
woman. Officer  Linda  Rawley.  told  The 
Wilmington  Sunday  Star-News.  “What 
we  are  doing  is  trying  to  find  out  where 
the  criminals  go  to  work  every  day.” 

Under  a four-step  process,  members 
of  the  agency's  Special  Operations  Unit 
will  be  paired  with  analysts,  detectives, 
patrolmen,  informants,  business  own- 
ers and  residents  to  reduce  crime.  The 
analysis  was  the  first  step,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  making  sure  there  are  ad- 
equate resources  to  take  of  the  situa- 
tion. deploying  those  resources  and 
making  suTC  the  problem  does  not  come 
back,  said  Deputy  Chief  Tandy  Carter, 

“This  is  more  of  a long-term 
project,"  Carter  told  The  Star-News. 
"We’ll  never  be  able  to  solve  all  of  the 
crimes  in  those  areas... we’re  just  go- 


ing to  see  if  it’s  going  to  work.” 

Joe  Guarascio  said  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that  Wilmington’s  public  hous- 
ing developments  were  not  on  the  “hot 
spot”  list.  Guarascio.  the  director  of 
crime  prevention  for  the  Wilmington 
Housing  Authority  since  November, 
said  crime  had  dropped  dramatically 
since  the  end  of  last  year  when  he  be- 
gan patrolling  the  agency’s  properties 
and  gening  to  know  residents. 

“I  hear  it  from  people  who  don’t  live 
anywhere  near  housing  development 
areas  — like  Fox  Run,  Georgetown  — 
that  side  of  town.”  he  said  of  the  myths 
about  where  crime  is  found  in 
Wilmington.  "Almost  like  they’re  mis- 
led. A lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  media  or 
rumors.  It  seems  that  they  always  try 
to  target  those  areas  as  crime-ridden, 
but  it’s  not  that  way.” 

Howwever,  the  Rev.  John  Fredlaw, 
head  of  the  New  Hanover  County 
branch  of  the  NAACP.  said  he  still  be- 


lieved his  neighborhood,  known  as  The 
Bottom,  was  dangerous  although  none 
of  its  tracts  had  made  it  onto  the  Top 
10  list  for  major  crimes. 

‘Tve  asked  for  police  and  support 
in  cleaning  up  the  drugs,”  he  said.  “We 
have  a school  on  the  other  end — what’s 
it  going  to  take?  One  of  those  btde  chil- 
dren getting  killed?" 

According  to  Rawley.  federal  rules 
governing  crime  statistics  do  not  group 
drug  offenses  with  major  crimes,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  police  may  not  be 
getting  a "true  picture”  of  communities 
like  The  Bottom. 

In  addition,  she  said,  not  every  in- 
cident warrants  a police  reports.  Resi- 
dents who  call  about  drug  dealing  of- 
ten do  not  provide  enough  details  for 
police  to  conduct  a search  or  make  an 
arrest.  All  they  can  do  is  break  up 
groups  and  move  them  from  a particu- 
lar comer.  With  no  crime  reported,  no 
report  numbers  are  generated. 


Sheriff  insists  productivity 
guidelines  are  not  a quota 


When  is  a quota  not  a quota?  When 
it’s  a “performance  evaluation  with  an 
achievement  factor,"  according  to 
Hamilton  County,  Tenn.,  Sheriff  John 
Cupp,  who  defended  his  agency’s  pro- 
ductivity guidelines  against  allegations 
that  they  were  an  unfair  quota,  saying 
some  sworn  employees  would  not  do 
their  jobs  without  a push. 

The  “Achievement  Factor  Guide- 
bnes."  a copy  of  which  was  obtained 
by  The  Chattanooga  Times  Free  Press, 
assign  points  values  to  23  separate  ac- 
tions that  deputies  might  take.  Depu- 
ties are  rated  on  a scale  of  one  to  five  in 


eight  areas,  including  “quality  and 
quantity  of  work." 

For  example,  deputies  are  given  1 .5 
points  for  writing  a traffic  ticket,  two 
points  for  making  a misdemeanor  ar- 
rest, four  points  for  making  a felony 
arrest,  and  10  points  for  thwarting  a 
crime  in  progress.  On  the  other  hand, 
deputies  lose  five  points  for  failing  to 
detect  an  “obvious”  business  burglary. 

At  the  end  of  a month,  the  points 
earned  are  divided  by  the  number  of 
days  worked  to  get  an  "achievement 
factor  scale.”  Supervising  lieutenants 
evaluate  deputies,  but  the  paperwork 
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indicating  how  they  arrived  at  their  con- 
clusion is  not  turned  in,  said  Cupp. 

The  department  began  studying  an 
evaluation  system  in  an  effort  to  get 
away  from  the  “good  ol'  boy  system." 
Adopted  last  year,  this  will  be  the  first 
full  year  the  guidelines  are  in  place. 

It  is  not  a quota.  Cupp  insisted.  “I 
don’t  like  quotas.  In  my  opinion  quo- 
tas are  like  book  reports  in  high  school. 
Say  you  have  a whole  month  to  do  it, 
then  you  stay  up  all  night  the  last  night 
getting  it  done.  If  you  do  your  job  all 
the  time,  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
it.”  he  said. 

But  one  deputy  said  he  would  need 
six  points  a day  just  to  get  an  average 
rating.  Raises  are  given  partly  on  the 
basis  of  the  achievement  factor  scale. 
The  system  would  put  a lot  of  pressure 
on  some  employees,  he  said.  While  he 
would  have  no  problem  reaching  his 
quota,  said  the  deputy,  others  would. 

Another  deputy  told  The  Tunes  Free 
Press:  “We're  expected  to  get  so  many 
points  per  shift.  That's  the  bottom  line.” 

The  term  "quota”  may  carry  a nega- 
tive connotation  in  law  enforcement, 
but  performance  indicators  have  be- 
come part  of  the  evaluation  process, 
observed  Roger  Thompson,  a profes- 
sor of  criminal  justice  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga.  They  are 
a useful  administrative  tool  for  officers 
in  the  field,  he  said. 

However,  what  may  otherwise  be  a 
good  stimulus  can  turn  “into  a night- 
mare if  the  officer  wails  too  long  dur- 
ing the  month  to  monitor  traffic  and 
later  finds  that  citizens  are  abiding  the 
law,”  said  Don  Drennon-Gala.  who  has 
conducted  research  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  heads  a local  nonprofit  re- 
search center. 

MOVING? 

Don't  leave  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  behind.  To 
ensure  uninterrupted  ser- 
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weeks  prior  to  effective 
date. 
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Not  who  they  appear  to  be: 


Getting  tough  with  police  impersonators 


“We  don’t  want  that  [thin  blue]  line  breached  by 
impersonators.  It’s  never  been  more  important  to 
know  who  our  friends  are.’’ 

— Sfa/e  Senator  William  Van  Regenmorter 


With  the  safety  of  the  population 
dependent  upon  trust  in  the  “thin  blue 
line,"  the  crime  of  police  impersonation 
has  taken  on  an  even  more  menacing 
dimension,  according  to  state  lawmak- 
ers in  Michigan,  who  plan  on  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  would  elevate  the 
offense  to  a felony. 

“We  want  to  be  able  to  identify  the 
good  guys."  state  Senator  William  Van 
Regenmorter.  a Republican  from 
Georgetown  Township,  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  "If  we  don’t  have 
strong  laws  that  protect  the  public  from 
those  who  would  pretend  to  be  offic- 
ers. 1 think  it’s  just  one  of  a number  of 
areas  of  potential  terrorism." 

Under  the  bill  introduced  by  Van 
Regenmorter.  anyone  who  imperson- 
ates sworn  personnel  to  commit  a crime 
or  attempts  to  commit  a crime  could  be 
punished  by  up  to  two  years  in  prison. 
The  minimum  sentence  for  subsequent 
violations  would  be  five  years  impris- 
onment, and  1 0 years  for  a third  offense. 
The  legislation  also  requires  that  the 
time  be  served  consecutively  with  any 
other  sentence  stemming  from  the  im- 
personation. 

"1  think  there’s  a new  consciousness 
since  9/1 1 that  there  are  people  out  there 

Police 
try,  try 

Although  all  passed  after  a second 
try.  half  of  Austin's  police  cadets  failed 
an  upgraded  version  of  the  stale’s  ba- 
sic exam  for  officers  in  February. 

The  50-percent  failure  rate  in  the 
class  of  42  students  came  as  a surprise 
to  the  department.  “This  is  the  first  time 
this  has  happened  since  I can  remem- 
ber," Assistant  Chief  Rick  Coy  told  The 
Austin  American  Statesman.  “1  don't 
see  it  as  a crisis.  It’s  just  an  indication 
that  we’re  going  to  have  to  adapt  to  the 
new  test." 

Austin  was  not  alone,  however. 
Statewide,  the  failure  rate  was  57  per- 
cent among  the  627  cadets  who  have 
taken  the  Basic  Peace  Officer  Licens- 
ing Test  since  November.  Even  with  a 
second  and  ihird  try  allowed  before  stu- 
dents must  re-enroll,  the  overall  pass- 
ing rate  in  Texas  fell  from  a high  last 
summer  of  90  percent  to  66  percent. 
While  the  Law  Enforcement  Acad- 
emy at  the  University  of  Houston 
graduated  90  percent  of  students  after 
their  first  attempt,  that  rate  plummeted 
to  just  38  percent  since  the  Texas  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  Officer 
Standards  and  Education  (TCLEOSE) 
changed  the  exam  last  fall. 

‘This  is  really  unusual  for  us."  said 
Rex  White,  the  director  of  the  academy, 
which  trains  cadets  for  nearly  200  de- 
partments in  the  Houston  area.  ‘The 
changes  have  hit  everybody  broadside." 

According  to  Craig  Campbell, 
deputy  chief  of  professional  programs 
and  curriculum  for  TCLEOSE,  the 
exam  was  modified  so  that  it  would  not 
be  the  same  year  after  year  It  has  also 
been  updated  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
law  and  keep  the  curriculum  challeng- 
ing. 

"A  fair  percentage  of  the  (Austin] 
students  failed  on  their  first  try.  but  they 
get  three  tries  and  they  all  passed  their 
second  try  and  1 believe  they  are  now 
licensed."  Campbell  said  in  an  inter- 
view with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
"The  average  score  was  something  like 


who  are  not  only  of  ill-will,  but  who 
are  exceptionally  dangerous  and  will 
employ  any  means  necessary  to  destroy 
American  citizens."  said  Van 
Regenmorter.  “If  anything  occurs 
which  causes  the  public  to  lose  trust  in 
that  line,  or  actually  sabotages  it 
through  impersonation,  I think  that  goes 
to  the  heart  of  civilization....  We  don't 
want  that  line  breached  by  imperson- 
ators. It’s  never  been  more  important 
to  know  who  our  friends  are.” 

In  February,  authorities  in  Tennes- 
see and  Rorida,  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  FBI,  seized  more  than  900 
genuine  and  counterfeit  law  enforce- 
ment badges  from  the  FBI,  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  and  nu- 
merous other  agencies  that  were  pur- 
chased over  the  Internet.  The  real 
badges  are  believed  by  authorities  to 
have  been  either  lost  or  stolen  before 


making  their  way  to  the  Internet.  Fed- 
eral agents  are  invesugaiing  whether  the 
counterfeit  ones  came  from  badge 
manufacturers,  their  subcontractors  or 
distributors. 

One  of  those  seized  was  an  official 
Utah  Highway  Patrol  badge  for  the 
2002  Olympic  Games  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Others  badges  represented  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service,  the  Border  Patrol,  the 
Postal  Police.  DEA,  security  police 
from  Air  Force  One  and  police  agen- 
cies in  at  least  20  stales. 

According  to  an  FBI  spokesman,  the 
suspect  is  a U.S.  citizen  living  in  Rorida 
with  no  known  ties  to  any  terrorist  or- 
ganizations. While  the  Tennessee  High- 
way Patrol  was  given  a tip  about  the 
black  market  trade  in  badges  last  sum- 
mer. it  did  not  become  an  immediate 
concern  until  after  Sept.  11.  said  FBI 
Supervisory  Special  Agent  Doug 
Riggin. 

“The  individual  trafficking  these 
badges  was  selling  them  for  profit,  in- 
cluding selling  them  to  foreign  nation- 
als.” he  told  The  Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal.  "He  had  no  idea  what  they 
were  going  to  be  used  for." 

Besides  the  threat  of  terrorism,  how- 
ever. police  impersonators  wreak  havoc 


m more  conventional  ways.  Some  pre- 
tend to  be  officers  to  commit  violent 
crimes,  while  many  do  it  to  perpetrate 
a fraud.  There  are  even  those  who  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  doing  good. 

Among  the  incidents  that  have  come 
to  light  in  recent  12  months: 

^ Police  in  Philadelphia  investigated 
whether  the  rape  of  a woman  in  April 
was  connected  to  other  attacks  by  a se- 
rial rapist  who  posed  as  a police  officer 
with  a fake  badge,  a nightstick  and  a 
gun- 

H This  month,  a state  district  judge 
in  Pennsylvania  found  enough  evidence 
to  try  a suspended  employee  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Steclcrs  ticket  office  on  three 
counts  of  impersonating  an  officer  and 
two  counts  of  harassment  and  stalking. 
Brian  Bonifate.  29.  detained  women  in 
four  separate  incidents  during  the 
Thanksgiving  weekend. 

H An  elderly  New  Orleans  woman 
lost  $4,000  in  a scam  last  April  when  a 
man  claiming  to  be  Police  Superinten- 
dent Richard  Pennington  told  her  he 
was  conducting  an  investigation.  The 
victim  withdrew  the  money  from  the 
bank  and  never  heard  from  the  man 
again. 

H A Chicago  man  who  was  charged 
in  June  with  selling  Chicago  Police 
Department  badges  on  eBay  demanded 
the  badges  be  returned  to  him  after 
charges  against  him  were  dismissed. 
The  defendant.  Thomas  G.  Gunther, 
claimed  to  be  a collector,  although  he 
had  had  removed  the  panels  from  the 
75  municipal  badges  that  said  "retired" 
or  "replica"  and  affixed  replacement 


numbers  to  them. 

1 A Pierce  County.  Wash,,  man. 
Kevin  David  Dye.  was  arre.sted  last 
February  and  charged  with  rape,  rob- 
bery and  kidnapping  while  pretending 
to  be  an  officer.  Dye  used  a stun  gun 
and  is  suspected  of  attacking  as  many 
as  13  women. 

^ A 61  -year-old  Ektroit  man  and  his 
wife  were  robbed  of  nearly  $3,000  in 
November  when  two  men  posing  as 
undercover  officers  stopped  the  victim 
on  the  street,  telling  him  he  was  wanted 
for  questioning  in  a bank  robbery.  Af- 
ter accompanying  him  to  his  home  to 
pick  up  some  personal  items,  the  im- 
personators robbed  the  couple. 

\ Central  Connecticut  State  Univer- 
sity president  Richard  Judd  was  given 
a month’s  probation  this  month  for  us- 
ing flashing  lights  on  his  stale  car  to 
pull  over  a motorist.  According  to  pros- 
ecutors m New  Bntain,  Judd  showed 
the  man  a badge  and  accused  him  of 
speeding. 

H Robert  Loud  of  Nashua.  N.H.. 
admitted  in  September  to  stopping  35 
to  40  drivers  and  sometimes  dnving 
them  home  if  they  appeared  to  be  weav- 
ing. Said  Loud,  accused  of  imperson- 
ating an  officer:  "1  just  wanted  to  be  a 
law  enforcement  officer  so  bad.  1 
wanted  to  help,  but  1 went  overboard.” 
Loud  drove  a blue  cor  with  flashing 
lights. 

H A Virginia  man,  Bryon  F.  Fniz. 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  in  jail  in 
June  for  violating  his  probation,  Fntz, 
a police  impersonator,  has  performed 
phony  traffic  stops  since  the  1980s, 


recruits 
again  in  Austin 

“It’s  not  all  that 
easy.  We  expect 
police  officers 
to  know  a lot 
of  stuff.” 

— Asst.  Chief  Rick  Coy 


68  or  70.  In  the  past,  the  average  score 
was  74  or  75. 1 don’t  know,  people  need 
to  study  a little  more.” 

The  new  lest  has  been  extended 
from  200  questions  to  280.  and  from 
2Vi  hours  to  3!^  hours  to  complete. 
TCLEOSE  publishes  learning  objec- 
tives that  cadets  are  supposed  to  mas- 
ter, he  said-  “1  don't  know  whether  the 
law  is  getting  more  complicated  or 
not....  Anytime  you  make  a change, 
people  kind  of  get  set  on  what  they’re 
going  to  do." 

In  1996.  when  the  agency  changed 
the  exam  after  it  had  been  stolen,  there 
were  similar  dropoffs  in  scores  on  the 
first  try.  said  Campbell. 

Several  factors  arc  involved,  he 
noted.  One  is  the  selection  of  people 
who  have  the  educational  background 
to  learn  the  materials.  There  is  a lot  of 
law  involved,  said  Campbell,  and  stu- 
dents must  read  at  a college  level.  "It's 
not  all  that  easy.”  he  said.  "We  expect 
police  officers  to  know  a lot  of  stuff." 

Coy  said  he  supported  the  stale’s 
higher  licensing  standards.  “1  would 
much  rather  us  strengthen  our  standards 
than  reduce  them,"  he  said. 

Austin  usually  does  well  in  prepar- 
ing its  cadets,  said  Campbell.  Histori- 
cally. the  academy's  passing  rate  has 
been  well  over  90  percent.  “It’s  a little 
bit  unusual.  If  you  look  at  other 
professions, . . I know  folks  here  are  try- 
ing to  take  the  CPA  exam  and  10  per- 
cent pass  on  the  on  the  first  try. 


That  was  then, . . 

February  1977 


"The  attitudes  of  a lot  of  chiefs  ore  going  to  change, 
or  they  are  going  to  have  to  move  out  and  be  replaced 
by  aggressive,  young  executives  who  are  going  to  be 
committed  to  making  the  police  respond  to  the  com- 
munity." 

- Atlanta  Public  Safety  Commissioner  A.  Reginald  Eaves. 


"One  of  the  reasons  unionism  has  grown  so  rapidly  is 
management's  failure  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
personnel  and  to  meet  those  needs." 

- Oade  County.  Fla..  Public  Safety  Director  £ Wilson  Purdy. 


A look  back  at  the  events 
of  this  month  25  years  ago, 
as  reported  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

• Year-end  statistics  for 
1976  show  homicide 
dropping  in  at  least  10 
major  cities,  but  experts 
disagree  as  to  causes  of  the 
decline  and  what  trends 
might  be  expected  in  the 
years  ahead.  Some  cities 
also  report  sharp  across- 
the-board  decreases  in 
violent  crimes. 

• Anticipating  his  removal 
by  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  Richard  Velde 
resigns  as  head  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  The  agency 
had  been  a focus  of  harsh 
criticism  by  Carter  during 
his  presidential  campaign. 

• Police  chiefs  take  a 
cautious,  wait-and-see 
approach  to  a January 
ruling  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  that  eased  some 
provisions  of  the  Miranda 
decision.  The  justices  held 
that  a suspect  who  goes  to 
a police  station  voluntarily 

and  is  not  under  arrest  can 




be  interrogated  in  the  absence 
of  a warning  about  his  rights  to 
remain  silent  and  to  have  an 
attorney  present. 

• A proposal  to  create  a 
Justice  Department  unit  to 
coordinate  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  national 
crime  data  gets  an  enthusias- 
tic endorsement  from  the 
Police  Executive  Research 
Forum.  The  proposal  eventu- 
ally gives  rise  to  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics. 

* Using  technology  from  the 
space  program,  the  talents 
of  a police  artist  and  mea- 
surements from  existing 
photos  on  file,  researchers  at 


the  University  of  Houston 
develop  a computerized 
mug-shot  system  aimed  at 
speeding  identification  of 
suspects.  Federal  officials 
funding  the  research  say 
second-generation  comput- 
ers for  the  mug-shot  system 
can  be  produced  for  about 
$30,000  each. 

• A confidential  study 
prepared  by  top  NYPD 
officials  warns  that  New 
York  City’s  freeze  on  police 
wages  could  spawn  new 
patterns  of  corruption.  The 
warning  comes  despite 
figures  showing  that  corrup- 
tion charges  decreased  by 
23  percent  in  1976. 
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More  drunks?  Less  police  activity? 


Answers  sought  to  rise  in  DWI  deaths 


Continued  from  Page  1 
percentages  at  the  same  time  that  the 
department  instituted  an  aggressive  ra- 
cial profiling  policy  during  the  summer 
of  1999. 

Philadelphia,  he  said,  was  one  of  the 
first  cities  to  create  a program  to  track 
all  police  stops,  as  pan  of  a consent 
decree  agreed  to  before  he  assumed 
command  of  the  depariment  in  1998. 
Instituting  a more  exhaustive  policy, 
which  included  a video  training  tape 
handed  to  every  officer,  agency  officials 
were  quick  to  realize  that  the  number 
of  pedestrian  stop  and  frisks  was  drop- 
ping. as  were  moving  violations. 

"When  you  do  policies,  what  you’ve 
got  to  do  is  look  for  negative  things 
happening  as  a result  of  an  instituted 
policy,”  Timoney  told  LEN.  “There  re- 
ally will  always  be  a reaction  and  over 
lime,  the  reaction  will  subside  and  you 
kind  of  reach  an  equilibnum.  So  our 
first  year,  we  saw  vehicular  homicides 
go  up  significantly — probably  over  30 


or  40  percent  We  instituted  the  program 
in  July  1999,  so  it  really  kicked  in  for 
2000." 

The  situation  was  discussed  at  the 
department’s  Compsiat  meetings  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  officers,  said 
Timoney,  who  is  now  CEO  of  Bo  Dietl 
& Associates,  a corporate  security  con- 
sulting firm.  “You  can’t  let  people  drive 
at  crazy  rales,  you  have  an  obligation. 
There  is  a correlation  between  sum- 
monses and  automobile  accidents  and 
fatalities." 

In  the  beginning,  said  Timoney,  new 
directives  cause  these  typics  of  prob- 
lems. but  hopefully,  things  even  out  in 
the  long  run  into  progressive  policies. 
“Can  I say  absolutely  it  (the  jump  in 
traffic  fatalities]  was  a result  of  police 
officers  not  writing  more  summonses? 
Of  course  I can't  say  absolutely,  but  my 
suspicion  was  yes,  it  was." 

De-policing,  as  the  phenomenon  is 
called,  has  been  an  emerging  issue  in 
law  enforcement  for  the  past  several 


years.  Timoney  noted.  It  was  seen  in 
Los  Angeles  after  the  riots,  and  more 
recently  in  Cincinnati  after  the  unrest 
there,  he  said.  “It’s  a real  issue,  whether 
they’re  not  going  to  be  making  arrest.s. 
or  in  the  case  here,  not  issuing  sum- 
monses for  fear  of  being  charged  with 
racial  profiling.”  he  said. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  April  1998 
turnpike  shooting  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
ouster  of  Slate  Police  Supcnntendeni 
Carl  Williams  the  following  February, 
motorists  were  speeding  with  impunity, 
he  said. 

“1  am  telling  you.  people  were  driv- 
ing faster  and  more  reckless  on  the  turn- 
pike." he  said.  "I  drive  fast  and  people 
were  passing  me  like  I was  standing 
still.  They  were  not  getting  pulled  over 
the  way  they  are  now.  Now  I see  people 
pulled  over  all  the  time.  But  clearly,  that 
was  an  additional  reaction,  call  it  de- 
policing. call  it  whatever  you  want.  My 
sense  is  it  has  kind  of  subsided.” 

Law  enforcement  is  the  No.  1 ally 


of  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  in 
the  anti-DWI  effort,  said  Millie  Webb. 
MADD's  national  spokeswoman.  Both 
she  and  Conley  dismissed  the  notion  of 
de-policing  as  a factor  in  rising  alco- 
hol-related fatalities. 

“I  don’t  think  that’s  the  case,”  said 
Conley.  "As  a matter  of  fact,  we  con- 
tinue to  increase  our  amount  of  DUI 
arrests  every  year,  but  it  still  is  not 
bringing  the  numbers  down.  It's  not  a 
factor  of  de-policing.  We’re  still  dedi- 


After  enduring  harsh  criticism  of  its 
interrogation  tactics  by  lawmakers, 
civil  rights  advocates  and  the  media  last 
year,  the  Pnnee  George’s  County.  Md.. 
Police  Department  said  in  February  that 
it  will  install  video  cameras  in  rooms 
where  suspects  accused  of  murder  and 
sexual  assault  are  questioned. 

The  changes  will  take  place  with- 
out John  S.  Fanell  at  the  agency’s  helm, 
after  he  announced  his  resignation  ef- 
fective March  1 . Five  years  into  his  ten- 
ure. Farrell  began  losing  the  support  of 
both  local  officials  and  community 
leaders  who  were  angered  by.  among 
other  things,  Farrell’s  penchant  for  re- 
treating into  statistics  instead  of  ad- 
dressing the  department’s  problems 
head  on. 

“What  really  bothered  me  was  that 
he  tried  to  serve  too  many  masters," 
Edythe  Fleming  Hall,  head  of  the 
Prince  George’s  branch  of  the  NAACP, 
said  in  an  interview  with  The  Wash- 
ington Post.  "When  he  was  with  you, 
he  wanted  to  tell  you  everything  you 
wanted  to  hear.  But  when  he  was  with 
another  person,  he  wanted  to  tell  them 
everything  they  wanted  to  hear.  His 
weakness  was  not  being  able  to  draw  a 
hard  line  and  staying  firm  on  it  whether 
people  liked  it  or  not." 

Farrell  was  unpopular  with  the  rank- 
and-file  as  well.  Despite  what  critics 
charged  was  his  way  of  defending  the 
department  against  the  most  outrageous 
incidents  of  police  misconduct,  many 
on  the  force  felt  he  did  not  stand  up  for 
the  troops  strongly  enough.  In  April, 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  voted  no- 
confidence  in  Farrell 's  leadership  by  an 
overwhelming  92  percent. 

Royce  D Holloway,  a Prince 
George’s  police  spokesman,  said  that 
the  department  had  been  considering 
placing  video  cameras  in  interrogation 
rooms.  The  first  cameras  will  be  in- 
stalled in  police  headquarters  by  Mveh 
31  and  then  in  stations  throughout  the 
county,  he  said. 

But  for  the  cameras  to  be  effective, 
the  entire  questioning  of  a suspect  will 
have  to  be  recorded,  said  Prince 
George’s  State’s  Attorney  Jack  B. 
Johnson  and  Public  Defender  Joseph 
Niland. 

"I  can't  see  how  we  can  do  it  any 
other  way."  Johnson  told  The  Post.  “If 
you  only  turn  the  camera  on  when  there 
is  a so-called  confession,  and  there  are 
allegations  later  that  there  was  coercion 
and  the  suspect  was  not  able  to  sleep, 
then  how  are  you  going  to  prove  other- 
wise? Everything  must  be  shown." 

Johnson’s  office  has  been  unable  to 
prosecute  some  suspects  accused  of 
serious  crimes  because  of  allegations 
of  police  misconduct. 

Long  accused  by  the  county's  mi- 


cating  as  much  regular  patrol  time  as 
ever,  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  and 
through  federal  moneys  we’re  probably 
increasing  the  amount  of  hours  we  can 
dedicate  to  the  whole  DUI  enforcement 
picture." 

Webb  told  LEN  that  she  cannot  pin- 
point anything  in  particular  that  caused 
the  rise  in  fatalities.  She  too.  contends 
that  complacency  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
upsurge.  "1  think  Americans.,  .assumed 
the  problem  had  been  solved.” 


nority  residents  of  brutality  and  bias,  a 
series  of  articles  m The  Washington  Post 
last  year  examined  how  some  homicide 
detectives  demed  sleep  to  suspects  as  a 
way  of  gaining  confessions. 

Said  Keith  Longlin.  an  ironworker 
who  was  wrongly  charged  with  the  1 999 
murder  of  his  estranged  wife:  “If  there 
had  been  a camera  on  in  the  interroga- 
tion room,  I would  not  have  spent  two 
hours  in  police  custody,  much  less  eight 
months  in  jail.” 

Longtin  implicated  himself  in  the 
slaying  of  Donna  Zinetti  after  being 
held  for  roughly  38  hours  in  a locked 
interrogation  room,  according  to  detec- 
tives. He  was  later  cleared  by  DN  A evi- 
dence. A serial  rapist  named  Antonio 
Oesby  was  eventually  convicted  of  rap- 
ing and  murdering  Zinetti. 

Dana  Lee  Dembrow,  who  represents 
Montgomery  in  the  stale  House  of  Del- 
egates, has  proposed  that  cameras  be 
placed  in  police  interrogation  rooms 
statewide  to  record  confessions  of  any 
violent  crime  suspect  in  custody. 

“If  right  on  camera  the  suspect  is 
given  their  Miranda  warning  and  they 
come  clean,  then  the  prosecution  will 
have  actual  footage  of  this  person  freely 
admitting  their  crime,’’  said  Dembrow. 
“By  the  same  token,  if  they  are  being 
browbeaten  after  many  hours  without 
being  able  to  call  an  attorney,  that  is  also 
documented.” 

The  House  Judiciary  Comntitiee  is 
scheduled  to  hold  a hearing  on 
Dembrow’s  legislation,  which  would 
require  the  videotaping  of  alleged  child 
abuse  victims  as  well  as  adults  in  cus- 
tody for  serious  crimes.  The 
committee’s  chairman.  Delegate  Joseph 
F.  Vallario  Jr.,  said  that  while  he  has  not 
studied  the  details  of  the  bill,  he  ex- 
pected it  to  win  broad  support. 

Farrell,  who  came  to  the  PGPD  af- 
ter 25  years  with  the  Miami-Dadc  Po- 
lice Depariment.  cited  personal  and 
family  reasons  for  stepping  down,  but 
he  did  not  elaborate.  He  leaves  behind 
a mixed  legacy,  with  supporters  coun- 
tering critics  by  pointing  to  his  success 
in  reducing  crime  and  in  bringing  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  federal  grants  to  mod- 
ernize the  department  and  upgrade  an- 
tiquated technology. 

The  agency  has  been  under  federal 
scrutiny  for  at  least  the  past  three  years, 
with  the  FBI  having  opened  33  crimi- 
nal investigations  since  1999  into  pos- 
sible civil  rights  violations.  One  case 
led  to  the  conviction  of  a county  officer 
in  2001  for  allowing  her  police  dog  to 
attack  an  unarmed  homeless  man.  In 
2000,  the  Justice  Department  launched 
an  investigation  after  reports  that,  over 
a 1 5-monlh  period,  officers  shot  a dozen 
people  and  beat  two  men  who  died  in 
custody. 


Make  sure  every  victim  has  a place  to  turn. 

The  National  Center  for  Victims  of  Crime 
” operates  the  nation's  most  comprehensive 
information  and  referral  program  linking 
victims  anywhere  in  the  country 
with  high  quality,  local  services. 

Give  crime  victims  the  1-800-FYI-CALL  Helpline  number. 

Ill  I ‘ I Call  703-276-2880  or  visit  our  website  at 

nil  www.ncvc.org  to  preview  and  order  free 
llll  information  cards  to  distribute  to  the  public. 


rui  NATIOMAl  CENTEK  fOR 

Victims  Of  Crime 


This  document  was  prepared  by  the  National  Center  for  Victims  of  Crime  supported  ^ 2000CKtVX0038.  awarded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  The  opmions.  findings  and  conclusions  or  recommendations  expressed  in  this  document  are 
those  of  the  authorts)  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official  position  or  policies  of  die  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
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Coherif  Hurson: 


The  state  & local  role  in  domestic  defense 


By  John  D.  Cohen  and  John  A.  Hurson 

On  the  ground  and  in  the  skies  above  Afghani- 
stan, decades  of  effort  to  integrate  battlefield  in- 
formation systems  have  paid  dividends  in  the  war 
against  terrorism.  Army  and  Marine  ground 
troops,  Navy  and  Air  Force  pilots,  and  distant  joint 
command  centers  now  communicate  easily  via 
common  systems,  sharing  fresh  targeting  infor- 
mation in  real  time,  while  bombs  and  missiles 
launched  by  pilots  from  20,000  feet  are  then 
guided  by  hand-held  lasers  on  the  ground  with 
deadly  precision. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Sept.  1 1 terrorist  attacks 
have  revealed  the  costly  lack  of  integration  in  oui 
domestic  defense  efforts.  Consider: 

H Prior  to  September  11.  a number  of  the  hi- 
jackers turned  up  on  the  radar  screen  of  local  law 
enforcement  or  government  attention.  Some  were 
issued  driver’s  licenses  under  false  identities,  two 
were  arrested  for  drunken  driving,  another  was 
the  subject  of  a misdemeanor  arrest  warrant,  and 
yet  another  was  apparently  stopped  by  a state 
trooper  just  days  prior  to  the  attacks.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  their  names  were  entered  into  state 
government  or  local  criminal  justice-related  data 
systems.  Meanwhile,  the  FBI  was  seeking  to  lo- 
cate at  least  two  of  these  individuals,  and  some  of 
their  names  apparently  were  also  being  tracked  in 
other  intelligence  data  bases.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause these  various  information  systems  are  not 
sufficiently  interlinked  and  maintained,  the  chance 
to  potentially  disrupt  some  of  the  hijackers  was 
lost. 

H On  September  11,  when  police  and  fire  de- 
partments from  Arlington  County.  Va..  Montgom- 


(John  D.  Cohen  is  president  and  CEO  of 
PSComm.  LLC,  and  director  of  the  Progressive 
Policy  Institute's  Community  Crime  Fighting 
Project.  John  Adams  Hurson  is  a member  of  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  where  he  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Environmental  Matters  Com- 
mittee. This  article  is  excerpted  and  adapted  from 
a policy  briefing  by  the  authors,  the  full  text  of 
which  is  available  online  at  the  Progressive  Policy 
Institute's  Website,  www.ppi.org.) 


ery  County.  Md..  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
responded  to  the  Pentagon  terrorist  attack,  they 
were  unable  to  communicate  with  each  other  us- 
ing their  own  radios.  Why?  Most  individual  pub- 
lic safety  entities  operate  individual  radio  systems 
that  utilize  different  frequencies. 

As  the  examples  indicate,  the  nation's  law  en- 
forcement and  emergency  response  systems  are 
largely  tied  to  geographical  jurisdictions  or  to  spe- 
cific functions,  and  as  a result  do  not  function 
cohesively.  These  and  other  lessons  growing  out 
of  the  Sept.  1 1 attacks  and  their  aftermath  should 


guide  policy  makers  as  they  scramble  to  bolster 
the  nation’s  ability  to  defend  against  and  respond 
to  terrorism. 

First,  we  must  redefine  our  concept  of  national 
security  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  think  of  na- 
tional security  as  the  sole  province  of  the  mili- 
tary. or  even  the  federal  government's  intelligence, 
law  enforcement,  and  border  control  agencies. 
Keeping  America  safe  from  terrorists  and  respond- 
ing when  they  elude  our  defenses  is  also  the  ur- 
gent task  of  stale  and  local  law  enforcement  and 
response  agencies. 

Second,  our  approach  to  domestic  defense  must 
be  national  and  seamless.  To  this  end.  we  must 
improve  information  sharing  with  our  front-line 
law  enforcement  officers,  either  lo  bring  in  sus- 
pected terrorists  or  disrupt  their  plans  by  catching 
them  in  unrelated  crimes.  Similarly,  as  the  example 
above  also  illustrates,  we  need  new  communica- 
tions systems  that  permit  emergency  response 
agencies  to  coordinate  as  easily  here  at  home  as 
our  troops  do  abroad.  Public  health  systems  need 
critical  information  systems  to  detect  outbreaks 
of  bioierrorism  and  surge  capacity  if  they  succeed. 


Third,  as  weeks  turn  to  months,  one  thing  has 
become  clear  The  nation  has  neither  the  stamina 
nor  the  resources  to  continue  operating  indefinitely 
in  an  “emergency  response"  mode.  We  must  find 
a new  way  of  conducting  the  business  of  govern- 
ment that  makes  domestic  defense  a top  priority 
in  the  everyday  work  of  government,  not  just  on 
emergency  footing.  If  we  do  so.  all  law  enforce- 
ment functions  and  overall  public  safety  will  ben- 
efit. 

Domestic  defense  is  a national  priority  that 
must  be  pursued  at  every  level  of  government.  The 


federal  government  must  recognize  not  only  its 
own  need  to  improve  the  coordination  of  federal 
agencies,  but  also  must  set  clear  national  priori- 
ties to  guide  action  for  states  and  localities.  States 
must  ramp  up  to  the  task  quickly  and  together, 
rather  than  be  lefi  to  their  own  pace,  political  id- 
iosyncrasies and  resources.  This  coordination 
should  be  a top  priority  for  the  director  of  inter- 
governmental affairs  at  the  Office  of  Homeland 
Security.  Congress  must  also  provide  state  and 
local  governments  with  financial  assistance  to 
ensure  implementation,  using  block  grants  with 
accountability  measures. 

Clearly,  federal  agencies  — from  the  FBI  to 
the  Border  Patrol  — will  play  critical  roles  in  our 
domestic  defense.  But  mevitably.  responsibility 
for  future  homeland  dkfense  efforts  will  rest  pri- 
marily upon  the  states  and  their  localities,  given 
their  central  role  in  providing  for  public  safety, 
civil  defense  and  public  health.  The  first  person 
on  the  scene  of  a domestic  terrorist  incident  will 
be  a police  officer.  Local  firefighters  and  emer- 
gency medical  technicians  will  conduct  rescue 
operations  and  provide  medical  care  at  the  scene 


of  an  attack.  Community-based  heath  cafe  and 
social  service  entities  will  provide  short-term, 
continuing  care  and  social  service  support  to  vic- 
tims and  the  victims'  families.  Local  telephone 
systems  including  91 1 will  become  overwhelmed 
due  to  a large  volume  of  traffic.  Local  roadways 
will  become  clogged  and  public  utility  services 
may  be  interrupted. 

Though  terronst  attacks  create  confusion  and 
overload  response  systems,  we  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  create  operational  and  technology 
infrastructures  that  are  only  mobilized  in  response 
to  a cntical  incident  or  terrorist  attack.  Instead, 
we  must  build  on  ongoing  state  and  local  initia- 
tives such  os  police  partnerships  and  statewide 
information  sharing  and  commumcation  capabili- 
ties. The  goal  should  be  improved  service  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  while  recognizing  that  this  in- 
frastructure will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  ef- 
forts to  prevent  and/or  respond  to  cntical  incidents 
and  tenonsi  attacks. 

State  and  local  governments  should  develop  a 
comprehensive  strategy  to  address  these  and  other 
important  issues  related  to  the  prevention  of.  and 
response  to,  critical  incidents.  This  strategy  should 
include  an  assessment  of  potential  targets  for  at- 
tack (buildings,  water  works,  power  plants,  and 
so  on)  and  a detailed  response  plan  that  includes 
how  federal,  state,  local  and  pnvate  entities  will 
work  together  to  prevent  and/or  respond  to  criti- 
cal incidents.  This  strategy  should  include  both 
immediate  and  long-term  acuon  plans,  idenufy  key 
components  of  the  response  system,  and  establish 
key  systems  that  are  needed  to  support  the  re- 
sponse to  such  critical  incidents. 

To  this  end.  a variety  of  actions  are  colled  for. 
including  these  four  concrete  steps: 

H Launch  "integrated  justice"  information  sys- 
tems to  link  the  information  from  various  arms  of 
Continued  on  Page  II 


Letters 


Grateful  and  proud 


“Inevitably,  responsibility  for  future  homeland  defense 
efforts  will  rest  primarily  upon  the  states  and  their  localities, 
given  their  central  role  in  providing  for  public  safety,  civil 
defense  and  public  health.” 
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To  the  editor: 

Thank  you  for  such  a lovely  article  hononng 
the  passengers  on  Umted  Right  93  in  the  year- 
end  issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News.  My  father- 
in-law.  John  Thlignam.  was  a passenger  on  that 
flight. 

The  sorrow  my  family  has  felt  was  slightly 
relieved  on  Sept.  12  when  word  spread  that  these 
passengers  fought  the  hijackers.  Sorrow  turned  to 
admiration.  Of  course,  it  docs  not  relieve  the  pain, 
but  having  such  words  as  yours  wntten  about  John 
and  the  others  makes  us  remember  that  they  did 
not  die  in  vain. 

John  was  able  to  fight  for  his  country  twice  — 
as  a soldier  in  World  War  II  and  as  a civilian  on 
Sept.  1 1.  As  a formidable  man  standing  nearly  6 
feet.  1 do  not  doubt  for  a minute  that  he  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  that  day.  I.  my  husband  Mitchell, 
and  my  brother-in-law  Glenn  are  all  so  proud  of 
his  courage  to  defend  this  country  And  we  are  all 
proud  of  Law  Enforcement  News  for  selecting  the 
passengers  of  Right  93  as  your  People  of  the  Year. 

SHARI  ROMAR-ZYKOFSKY 
Queens.  N.Y 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Fonjm 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  onginal  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentanes.  Pleise 
send  all  matenals  to  the  editor. 
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Who  are  those  guys? 


Awash  in  background  check  requests 


Cootirued  from  Page  1 
were  • dered  in  October,  at  a cost  of 
approximately  $200  for  each  of  300  or 
so  the  firm  has  conducted  weekly. 

“We  want  to  make  sure  someone 
with  a felony  history  hasn't  snuck  into 
our  organization,"  senior  vice  president 
Phil  Preston  told  The  New  York  Times. 
“Tliere  are  a lot  of  foreign  nationals  in 
the  information  technology  job  maiket. 
I wouldn't  say  that  every  foreign  na- 
tional is  a risk.  Frightening  thoughts 
emerge  through  your  head  during  times 
like  this." 

What  most  employers  will  find,  said 
Udland,  is  that  they  are  not  hinng  ter- 
rorists but  rather  potentially  bad  work- 
ers. 

"I  think  most  employers  around  the 
country  in  the  past  have  not  done  that 
thorough  checks  compared  to  law  en- 
forcement or  well-established  compa- 
nies," he  said.  'They  hire  someone  and 
find  out  after  the  fact  they  are  not  good 
employees." 

The  demand  has  caused  headaches 
for  the  state  police  systems  that  supply 
criminal  records.  Private  compames,  in 
some  cases,  can  get  the  data  from  state 
repositories,  but  in  many  cases  they  will 
get  it  from  the  courts  since  many  of 
those  records  are  open,  and  the  compa- 


nies will  develop  their  own  criminal 
history  record.  But  there  is  a growing 
workload  being  placed  on  state  agen- 
cies. as  well  as  the  FBI,  for  non-cnrai- 
nal  justice  background  checks,  said 
Gary  Cooper,  executive  director  of 
SEARCH,  a nonprofit  research  group. 

"That  is  growing  even  greater  as 
initiatives  started  post  9/1 1,"  he  told 
LEN.  "Now  with  the  discussions  over 
the  issue  of  looking  at  airline  passen- 
ger screening,  that  could  blow  the  top 
off.  frankly.  I've  heard  numbers  as  high 
as  200  million  checks  — that  is  a lot  of 
checks.  Some  of  the  discussion  right 
now  calls  for  the  screening  of  passen- 
gers. If  that  in  fact  happens,  if  that  be- 
comes a federal  requirement,  the  esca- 
lation of  requests  is  going  to  be  tremen- 
dous." 

Many  states.  Cooper  pointed  out.  are 
doing  more  background  checks  now  for 
non-criminal  justice  purposes,  such  as 
licensing  and  employment  One  of  the 
big  questions,  he  said,  is  where  the  re- 
sources to  respond  to  that  demand  are 
going  to  come  from.  Some  charge  fees 
which  are  then  re-invested  in  the  reposi- 
tory itself  for  additional  employee  and 
technology,  others  put  that  money  into 
the  general  fund.  "It's  a difficulty  for 
some  states,”  he  said. 


In  Philadelphia,  increased  concerns 
by  employers  resulted  in  732,000  re- 
quests for  background  checks  that  were 
made  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police's 
Bureau  of  Records  and  Identifications 
last  year.  When  the  state  police  began 
providing  the  service  in  1983,  fewer 
than  24,000  request  were  received. 
According  to  a recent  report  in  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  it  can  take  as  long 
as  two  months  to  get  a report  on  a po- 
tential employee. 

Said  John  Zechman,  the  director  of 
the  records  bureau:  "We're  not  getting 
the  checks  back  fast  enough,  and  I'm 
concerned  that  we're  not  as  accurate  as 
we  need  to  be.  We  have  to  do  better." 

Pennsylvania  has  long-term  plans  to 
emulate  Delaware's  accelerated  back- 
ground-check process.  While  requests 
in  that  state  total  just  25,000  a year,  a 
computer  system  runs  checks  by  fin- 
gerpnnt  instead  of  by  name  or  Social 
Security  number  A criminal  history  can 
be  provided  in  just  two  to  three  weeks, 
said  David  Deputy,  director  of  the  Dela- 
ware State  Police's  Bureau  of  Identifi- 
cation. 

In  Colorado,  the  state  is  planning  to 
launch  a new  Internet  service  that  will 
allow  anyone  who  pays  a fee  — as  yet 
undetermined  — to  check  for  a crimi- 
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nal  history.  The  response  will  be  im- 
mediate instead  of  the  current  72-hour 
turnaround. 

“I  think  it’s  going  to  be  a good  pro- 
gram,” A]  Stanley,  deputy  director  of 
the  Colorado  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(CBI)  told  The  Associated  Press. 
"People  will  be  able  to  check  on  the 
criminal  background  of  renters,  neigh- 
bors, even  friends.  1 suspect  some  fa- 
thers may  want  to  check  out  the  guys 
dating  their  daughters." 

Paul  Doyle,  a staff  analyst  for  leg- 
islative budget  writers,  said  the  CBI  has 
seen  a dramatic  increase  in  such  re- 
quests since  Sept.  1 1 . Even  prior  to  that, 
the  number  had  gone  up  due  to  legisla- 
tion mandating  checks  on  people  work- 
ing with  children  and  Colorado’s  Insta- 
check  on  gun  buyers.  A total  of  199,038 
name  and  fingerprint  checks  were  con- 
ducted by  the  CBI  in  1 996-97.  That  fig- 
ure grew  to  394,994  by  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  2000-01  on  June  30. 

"Due  to  the  convenience  of  being 
able  to  access  the  requests  over  the 
Internet,  the  overall  demand  should  in- 
crease even  higher."  he  told  The  AP. 

A number  of  proposals  have  been 
offered  at  all  levels  of  government  since 
Sept.  1 1 concerning  the  ability  to  con- 
duct background  checks  of  employees 
in  certain  occupations,  such  as  the  haul- 
ing of  hazardous  waste. 

In  October.  Congress  began  consid- 
ering an  energy  security  bill  that  would, 
for  the  first  time,  allow  the  Interior 
Department  to  hire  law  enforcement 
personnel  at  several  hundred  dams  and 
reservoirs  managed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Guards  now  protecting 
the  sites  do  not  have  law  enforcement 
powers  and  security  forces  are 
"stretched  much  too  thin  right  now,” 
said  the  bureau's  chief.  John  Keys.  Leg- 
islation, he  told  senators,  is  needed  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  the  agency  can 
hire  outside  sworn  personnel. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  bureau 
would  contract  with  local,  state  or  pri- 
vate police  to  secure  such  landmarks 
as  the  Hoover  and  Grand  Coulee  dams, 
along  with  the  8 million  acres  of  land  it 
manages.  The  bill  would  create  a fed- 
eral program  enabling  energy  compa- 
nies to  fingerprint  employees  in  sensi- 
tive positions  and  have  those  prints  run 
through  a federal  background  check. 
Moreover,  energy  companies  would  be 


exempt  from  anti-trust  laws  under  the 
legislation  if  they  worked  together  to 
develop  security  plans  and  analyze  se- 
curity information. 

In  California,  a proposal  to  conduct 
background  checks  on  the  25,000 
people  who  work  at  the  ports  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  — the 
nation's  busiest  harbor  complex  — has 
encountered  resistance  from  the  Inter- 
national Longshore  and  Warehouse 
Union.  "The  union  is  very  concerned 
about  how  deeply  they  will  delve  into 
a person’s  past,"  said  Domenick  Miretti. 
one  of  the  union's  representatives  on  a 
task  force  formed  by  Mayor  James  K. 
Hahn  to  hammer  out  the  contentious 
issue. 

In  addition  to  the  mandatory  screen- 
ing, the  proposal  also  calls  for  a fed- 
eral system  to  identify  all  truck  drivers 
who  enter  and  leave  the  15.000-acre 
port  complex,  and  develop  security 
regulations  and  standards  for  pipelines 
and  railways,  the  main  conduits  for 
hazardous  materials. 

At  both  the  state  and  national  level, 
those  who  haul  such  materials  would 
be  subjected  to  greater  scrutiny  under 
two  recent  proposals.  In  Minnesota, 
background  checks  would  be  required 
for  all  commercial  drivers  who  carry 
hazardous  materials,  and  it  would  be  a 
crime  to  tamper  with  equipment  used 
to  transport  such  goods  with  the  intent 
to  commit  terrorism.  A century-old 
quarantine  law  would  also  be  updated 
to  give  the  state's  health  commissioner 
the  authority  to  isolate  groups  of  people 
exposed  to  biological  agents  and  to  de- 
fine what  rights  such  people  have  to 
challenge  the  quarantine. 

U.S.  Senator  Ernest  HolUngs  (D.- 
S.C.),  who  chairs  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  said  in  October  that  law- 
makers were  considering  new  standards 
for  Ucensing  and  background  checks  on 
all  applicants  for  jobs  in  the  hazardous 
materials  transportation  industry.  Ac- 
cording to  Joan  Claybrook,  a former 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministrator, current  procedures  make  it 
too  easy  to  get  a license  to  transport 
hazardous  materials. 

"No  training  or  prior  certification  of 
any  kind  is  needed  to  apply  for  and 
obtain  a license  to  operate  a truck  or 
bus  in  interstate  commerce.”  she  told 
The  AP. 


THE  CITY  OF  FREDERICK 
CHIEF  OF  POLICE 

The  City  of  Fredenck  is  currently  searching  for  an  experienced  law  enforcement  professional 
to  seive  the  citizens  of  Frederick  as  the  Chief  of  Police  The  ideal  candidate  will  be  an  expe- 
nenced  Police  Manager,  who  is  also  a contemporary  and  innovative  leader,  with  a collabora- 
tive management  style  This  is  an  appointed  leadership  position,  reporting  directly  to  the 
Mayor.  The  Chief  of  Police  holds  the  rank  of  Ma|or  and  will  be  responsible  for  planning, 
directing,  supervising  and  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  City  Police  Department  in  the 
areas  of  law  enforcement  and  enme  prevention.  Starting  salary  is  $67,125-93,739.  Compre- 
hensive benefit  package,  including  a lucrative  retirement  plan  option  are  available. 

Requirements:  Graduate  of  the  US  Oept.ol  Justice.  FBI  National  Academy.  Bachelor's  De- 
gree or  equivalent  prolessional  training  m the  fields  of  criminal  justice  administration,  police 
science,  public  administration  or  related  field  (master's  degree  in  applicable  field  preferred), 
minimum  10  years  law  enforcement  management  experience,  with  at  least  3 to  5 years 
expenence  m a senior-level  command  position;  demonstrated  ability  in  the  areas  of  labor 
relations,  budget  preparation,  and  resource  management;  extensive  knowledge  of  local  gov- 
ernment organization  and  administration:  strong  background  in  community  relations,  com- 
munity service  and  citizen/customer  satisfaction.  Additionally,  this  position  requires  the  es- 
tablishment of  residency  within  The  City  of  Frederick.  The  deadline  lor  applying  is  Apnl  6, 
2002.  All  Inleresled  candidates  are  invited  and  encouraged  to  submit  a detailed  resumeAND 
an  official  City  of  Fredenck  application  indicating  position  title  & number  (POS-24-02)  to  Ihe 
address  below.  (Applications  are  available  on-line  or  by  contacting  the  Human  Resources 
Department.)  Contact:  The  City  of  Fredenck,  Human  Resources  Dept..  tOI  N.  Court  Street. 
Frederick.  MD  21701.  Phone:  301-694-1386.  Fax:  301-694-1670.  Web: 
www.Qtyoflredenck.com.  E-mail:  kaIexanderOQIyoffredenck.com.  EOE/AA. 
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Kaiistrom  gets  the  call: 


NYS  office  takes  the  point  against  terror 


New  York's  70,000  state  and  mu- 
nicipal police  will  now  be  pnvy  to  tips, 
dues  and  other  developments  in  the  war 
against  terrorism  that  were  previously 
known  only  to  federal  law  enforcement, 
under  a new  information-shanng  initia- 
tive administered  by  the  state  Office  of 
Public  Security. 

The  $2-million  initiative  is  part  of 
an  overall  $200-million  request  Gov. 
George  Pataki  made  to  fund  the  office, 
which  was  created  after  Sept.  1 1 to  bol- 
ster the  state’s  anti-terrorist  efforts.  It 
is  being  headed  by  James  Kaiistrom, 
who  was  assistant  director  in  charge  of 
the  FBI’s  New  York  field  office  and 
lead  investigator  in  the  TWA  Flight  800 
crash  in  1996.  He  is  serving  in  the  un- 
paid position  as  OPS  director,  report- 
ing directly  to  the  governor,  while  on 
leave  from  his  job  as  senior  executive 
vice  president  of  MBNA  Amenca,  the 
Delaware-based  credit  card  company. 

Pataki  has  declined  to  say  where  the 
additional  money  will  be  spent,  al- 
though he  noted  that  some  of  it  would 
be  used  to  perhaps  purchase  hand-held 


“The  excuse  of  not  giving  locai  iaw  enforcement 
information  for  fear  of  ieaks  is  not  an  excuse.” 

— Former  FBI  official  James  Kaiistrom,  now  head  of  the  New  York  State  Office  of  Public  Security 


devices  that  could  detect  potential 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  to  pay 
overtime  costs  for  the  State  Police  and 
National  Guard. 

The  Counter-Terrorism  Network 
will  eventually  take  intelligence  data 
from  federal  and  state  officials  and 
transmit  it  via  special  computers  in  ev- 
ery police  station  and  headquarters  in 
New  York.  The  program  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  one  like  it  in  the  nation. 
Kaiistrom  said  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled in  16  newly  created  counter-ter- 
rorism zones  as  part  of  a SI 00.000  pi- 
lot program. 

Each  of  the  state’s  543  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  will  receive  a high-tech, 
flat-screen  terminal  to  be  used  solely 
for  anti-terrorism  bulletins.  Transmis- 


sions will  range  from  suspect  proftles 
to  biotcrronsm  threats,  with  Kallstrom's 
office  filtering  the  intelligence  data, 
much  of  which  is  classified,  and  dis- 
seminating relevant  portions  to  offic- 
ers. The  Office  of  Public  Security  will 
also  use  the  system  to  communicate 
with  federal  agencies,  including  the 
CIA. 

“We're  not  going  to  release  classi- 
fied information  in  its  form.. .and  Just 
throw  common  sense  to  the  wind," 
Kaiistrom  told  The  Albany  Times 
Union.  "But  the  excuse  of  not  giving 
local  law  enforcement  information  for 
fear  of  leaks  is  not  an  excuse." 

Police  agencies  passed  their  first  test 
in  February  when  classified  informa- 
tion was  faxed  secretly  from 


Mapping  out  state  & local 
roles  in  domestic  defense 


Continued  from  Page  9 
the  criminal  justice  system  about  the 
people  who  commit  crime  and  the 
places  where  crime  occurs.  Efforts  to 
this  end  that  are  now  underway  in  38 
states  and  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  must 
be  accelerated  and  made  universal. 

D Integrate  emergency  response 
communications  systems  so  first  re- 
sponders from  different  agencies  and 
jurisdictions  can  talk  to  each  other  as 
easily  as  the  troops  in  Afghanistan.  The 
state  of  Maryland  has  launched  a pilot 
project  to  patch  disparate  radio  systems 
into  an  integrated  network  that  offers  a 
model  for  the  way  forward. 

H Establish  a coordinated  surveil- 
lance, identification,  containment  and 
response  system  designed  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  a biological  and/or  chemi- 
cal attack.  The  Lightweight  Epidemi- 
ology Advanced  Detection  & Emer- 


gency Response  System  (LEADERS) 
deployed  by  some  hospitals  and  slate 
medical  offices  in  New  York  and  Phoe- 
nix during  the  2001  World  Senes  is  a 
good  first  step  that  can  be  expanded  to 
improve  detection  capabilities. 

H Make  it  easier  for  the  public  to 
call  for  help  or  information  without 
jamming  9 1 1 lines,  with  a clearly  iden- 
tifiable phone  number  such  as  the  211 
system  being  deployed  in  some  locales. 

The  nation  is  rightfully  focused  on 
domestic  defense  and  providing  our 
public  health,  public  safety,  military  and 
intelligence  communities  with  the  tools, 
the  authority  and  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  detect,  prevent  and  respond  to 
all  forms  of  terrorist  crime  and  violence. 
But  protecting  our  homeland  from  ter- 
rorists need  not  — and  must  not  — be 
done  at  the  expense  of  our  core  civil 
liberties  and  constitutional  protections. 


Proactive,  information-driven,  law  en- 
forcement efforts — supported  by  rapid, 
effective  sharing  and  collection  of  in- 
formation — eliminates  the  need  to  uti- 
lize ineffective,  random  and  reactive  en- 
forcement strategies. 

Furthermore,  the  best  preparation 
for  future  acts  of  terror  can  be  found  in 
the  same  techniques  and  technologies 
that  can  be  used  to  better  protect  our 
neighborhoods  from  drug  traffickers, 
robbers  and  burglars,  and  to  keep  our 
communities  healthier.  Our  goal  should 
be  to  deploy  information  and  commu- 
nication technology  and  operational 
strategies  that  support  efforts  to  provide 
effective  delivery  of  service  by  govern- 
ment agencies  each  day.  recognizing 
that  this  infrastructure  will  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  efforts  to  prevent  and/ 
or  respond  to  future  critical  incidents 
and  terrorist  attacks. 


How  hookers  & cops  keep  trying 
to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  each  other 


Continued  from  Page  1 
police  have  also  not  seen  such  goings- 
on.  “In  our  city,  the  way  the  layout  is. 
we  have  a strip  which  is  notorious  for 
prostitution  — Biscayne  Boulevard," 
said  Miami  Police  Officer  Amy 
Jacobson.  “We  have  a problem  with 
hookers  standing  on  the  comer  type  of 
thing,  (but]  we  have  not  seen  that.  1 
know  a long  time  ago  we  had  someone 
with  a U-Haul  they  were  using,  but  that 
was  an  isolated  case." 

The  SeaTac  area,  which  had  been 
home  to  “the  Stnp,"  a section  of  the 
Pacific  Highway  South  that  became 
infamous  during  the  1980s  as  the  hunt- 
irig  ground  of  the  Green  River  Killer, 
no  longer  has  the  extensive  problem  it 
once  did  with  prostitution,  said  King 
County  Deputy  Steve  Black.  In  the  12 
years  since  SeaTac  was  made  a city, 
beefed-up  enforcement  and  stricter  laws 
have  reduced  the  problem 

"We’re  not  a big.  huge  prostitution 
area,"  Sgi.  Greg  Dymerski  told  LEN. 


“1  haven’t  seen  a case  like  that  all.  We’re 
the  kind  of  department  that  makes  five 
or  10  (prostitution)  arrests  a week,  or  a 
month." 

District  police  have  seen  the  num- 
ber of  prostitution  arrests  increase  since 
2001,  with  the  largest  number  in  sev- 
eral years  occurring  in  December.  The 
goal  is  Slay  on  top  of  a now  largely 
mobile  group  of  prostitutes  who  are 
often  part  of  an  East  Coast  network 
moving  from  city  to  city,  police  say.  As 
law  enforcement  displaces  prostitutes 
from  one  part  of  the  city,  they  move 
westward  into  downtown  Washington 
or  across  the  border  into  Maryland. 

’Tm  trying  to  think  outside  the 
box."  said  Gilkey,  a 19-year  veteran. 
"When  I first  started  out,  1 was  gung- 
ho.  I arrested  40.  50  girls  a month.  ! 
thought  that  if  1 arrested  enough  girls.  I 
could  get  rid  of  prostitution  in  this  city. 
Now  I know  that’s  not  the  case." 

In  January,  the  prostitution  unit 
made  60  arrests,  compared  to  17  in  the 


Kallstrom’s  office  to  see  if  it  would  leak 
out.  None  of  the  data  became  public, 
he  said,  calling  the  results  "extraordi- 
nary.’’ Kaiistrom  said  he  expected  the 
information  contained  in  the  transmis- 
sion to  be  leaked  to  reporters.  “It  was 
relevant  information  of  things  that  po- 
lice should  know  about,"  he  said. 

Said  Albany  Public  Safety  Commis- 
sioner John  C.  Nielsen.  "(Kallstroml 
understands  that  some  people  don’t 
need  to  know  everything.  And  yet,  you 
have  to  have  a sense  of  what’s  going 
on.  Those  people  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  different  municipalities 
need  to  be  brought  to  the  table” 

Prior  to  Sept.  11.  international  ter- 
ronsm  was  seen  as  the  responsibility 
of  federal  law  enforcement,  noted  the 
state’s  top  cop,  Stale  Police  Supenn- 
lendent  James  W.  McMahon.  But  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  lerronsl  attacks,  when 
it  became  known  that  those  who 
brought  down  the  World  Trade  Center 
had  lived  here,  using  credit  cards,  rent- 
ing cars  and  eating  in  restaurants,  it 
would  be  foolish  not  to  use  the  nation’s 
685.000  Slate  and  municipal  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

"We're  very  good  at  responding  — 
we’ve  shown  that."  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
“State  and  local  forces  have  always 
been  there.  "But  after  Sept.  1 1 , and  af- 
ter talking  with  the  governor,  the  ob- 
ject is  how  do  we  prevent  this?  To  do 
this,  you  have  to  have  slate  and  local 
law  enforcement  involved  " 

McMahon  is  chairman  of  the  state's 
counterterronsm  oversight  committee. 


an  advisory  group  that  composes  mem- 
bers of  New  York's  shenffs’  associa- 
tion, State  Police  and  chiefs’  associa- 
tion, Within  the  16  anti-terronsm  zones, 
he  said,  chiefs,  shenffs  and  state  police 
majors  will  elect  a chair  and  vice  chair. 
They  will  determine  how  to  get  infor- 
mation that  might  pertain  to  terrunsm 
in  their  zones  “up  the  channels"  to  the 
Office  of  Public  Secuniy,  he  said. 

"Whal  Kaiistrom  is  going  to  do. 
which  has  never  been  done  in  the  past. 
IS  he  IS  working  with  Gov.  Tom  Ridge, 
who’s  coordinating  the  ledcral  effort, 
and  (will)  get  that  information  buck 
down  to  local  law  enforcement,’’ 
McMahon  told  LEN.  "The  information 
will  flow  down  from  a federal  level 
through  Kaiistrom  out  to  the  16  zones. 
Then  the  information  from  the  zones, 
the  road  troopers,  deputies  and  patrol 
officers,  will  flow  back  up." 

The  zones  were  created  based  on 
both  population  and  the  stale’s  Munici- 
pal Police  Training  Council  districts, 
explained  McMahon.  New  York  City 
is  a single  zone,  as  is  Long  Island.  In 
upstate  New  York,  two  or  more  smaller 
counties  may  make  up  one  zone,  he 
said.  Each  department  will  have  a des- 
ignee who  has  access  to  the  computer 
system,  and  it  is  up  to  the  agency  to  see 
that  the  data  is  distributed  to  beat  offic- 
ers. 

Kaiistrom  is  also  working  on  a stan- 
dardized alert  system.  Me  Mahon  noted. 
"The  main  point  of  it  i.s  it’s  going  to 
make  information  flow  standardized 
from  a federal  level  to  a stale  level,  es- 
pecially here  in  New  York  where  we 
already  have  this  in  process.  Getting  it 
down  in  a very  efficient  manner  to  the 
local  deputy  police  officer  and  cop  on 
the  street.”  he  said.  "They’re  the  ones 
that  arc  going  to  make  things  happen, 
who  sec  things  and  report  buck.  It  opens 
the  channels  and  includes  in  counter- 
terrorist activities  all  those  beat  cops." 


same  month  in  2(K)1 . Said  Gilkey,  who 
took  over  the  unit  in  August;  "It  could 
be  that  after  Sept.  1 1 . people  are  just 
more  aware  of  things  that  are  wrong  in 
their  neighborhoods." 

The  turnaround  in  SeaTac  was 
achieved  by  doubling  the  number  of 
officers  patrolling  the  streets  and  hav- 
ing detectives  stage  more  sting  opera- 
tions. SeaTac  also  got  its  own  vice 
squad,  When  the  city  was  incorporated 
in  1990,  It  got  its  own  courts  with  judges 
and  prosecutors  more  attuned  to  locai 
needs.  Previously,  hookers  and  johns 
cycled  through  the  King  County  court 
system  paid  small  fines,  if  anything. 

“We  started  holding  their  feet  to  the 
fire."  said  prosecutor  Mary  Mirante  "A 
prosecutor  would  ask  for  the  maximum 
30  days,  and  the  judge  would  go  along 
with  it." 

A repeal  offender  caught  in  the 
city's  "Stay  Out  of  Areas  of  Proslilu- 
iion  (SOAP)"  zone  now  faces  a $50,000 
fine  and  a year  in  jail. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“If  we  don’t  have  strong  laws  that  protect  the  public  from  those  who  would  pretend  to  be 
officers,  I think  it’s  just  one  of  a number  of  areas  of  potential  terrorism.” 

— Michigan  Stale  Senator  William  Van  Regenmorter,  introducing  legislation  that  would  make  impersonating 

a police  officer  a felony,  punishable  by  up  to  lOyears  in  prison.  (Story.  Page  7.) 
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